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PRESIDENT  FOR  1955... 


WILLIAM  A.  WALTERS 

For  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  operation  and  for  the  nineteenth  in  a  line  of 
distinguished  presidents,  the  Institute  has  chosen  W'illiani  A.  Walters  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Like  many  another  Californian,  Mr.  Walters  was  born 
in  the  Middle  West  where,  on  Hallow’een  in  the  year  1893  he  started  his  spec¬ 
tacular  career.  After  graduating  from  the  Gallahad  School  for  Boys  he  was 
anxious  to  enter  the  business  world  and  prevailed  upon  his  father,  John  A. 
Walters,  a  prominent  Minneapolis  Realtor,  to  let  him  open  a  property  man¬ 
agement  department  in  the  father’s  firm.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-seven.  Bill  Walters  had  formed  his  own  company  which  by  then 
had  built  and  owned  nine  large  apartment  buildings. 

In  view  of  this  opulence,  Bill  went  to  California  in  the  year  1924  to  spend 
the  winter.  Again  like  many  another  Californian,  he  became  ecstatic  over  the 
weather  and  decided  to  forsake  the  chill  clime  of  Minnesota.  After  some  ex¬ 
perience  there,  in  1929  he  organized  the  William  Walters  Company  to  op¬ 
erate  exclusively  in  the  field  of  real  estate  managment  specializing  on  income 
properties.  The  Walters  Company  has  enjoyed  a  substantial  and  continuous 
success  since  that  date. 

Bill  Walters  has  earned  his  way  to  the  Institute’s  presidency.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  Chapter  of  the  Institute  and  holds  key  No.  247. 
Since  his  admission  to  the  Institute  he  has  been  unfailingly  devoted  to  its 
affairs  serving  on  many  of  its  committees  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  its 
Governing  Council  for  several  years.  In  1951  Bill  Walters’  service  to  the 
Institute  and  his  faithful  attendance— in  spite  of  long  distances— was  re¬ 
warded  by  election  as  its  regional  vice  president.  In  1952  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute’s  executive  committee  and  in  1953  was  its  convention  chairman. 

Our  new  president’s  activities  in  the  real  estate  field  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Apartment  House  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
He  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  California  Rental  Owners  Assn,  and 
is  presently  vice  president  of  the  Natl.  Apartment  Owners  Assn. 

Bill  Walters  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Wilshire  Lions  Club  and  for  four  years 
served  as  president  of  the  Board  for  the  Lark  Ellen  Home  for  Boys.  In  1953  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Los  .Vngeles  on  the  Housing  Advisory  and 
■Appeal  Board  to  represent  the  apartment  house  industry. 

Bill  Walters  is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children.  His  daughter  is 
Mrs.  Homer  Wessendorf,  Jr.,  and  his  son,  William  Alden,  is  a  CPM  (Key 
1 132)  and  is  associated  with  his  father.  By  way  of  hobbies  Bill  is  a  gardener 
and  enjoys  working  in  his  rose  and  camelia  gardens.  An  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher,  his  favorite  subjects  are  his  three  small  granddaughters. 


This  step-by-stef)  account  of  how  a  small  shopping  center  was  created 
for  a  client  by  a  CPM  in  Hampton,  Va.,  serves  as  a  stimulating  guide 
for  others  who  may  be  thinking  about  this  type  of  outlet  for  invest¬ 
ment  capital.  For  the  negotiator  with  imagination  and  skill,  this  kind 
of  promotion  is  a  rewarding  challenge.  In  this  case  the  CPM  received 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  land  and  the  placing  of  loans,  as  well  as 
winning  the  management  contract  for  the  new  property. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  SMALL  SHOPPING  CENTER 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  CPM 


Our  clients  in  this  particular  case,  under 
a  corporate  setup,  had  built  a  medium-sized 
shopping  center  in  1938.  This  center  has 
been  under  our  management  since  its  con¬ 
struction  and  has  been  successful.  The  large 
original  mortgage  had  been  paid  off  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  income.  Many  improvements 
and  enlargements  had  been  made  and  no 
dividends  had  ever  been  declared.  A  very 
substantial  cash  balance  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  and  the  Revenue  Department  was 
breathing  rather  hotly  down  the  owners’ 
necks.  1  he  owners  were  in  an  income  posi¬ 
tion  whereby  declaration  of  dividends 
would  have  cost  them  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent.  After  considerable  consultation  they 
authorized  us  to  secure  an  investment  for 
these  funds— either  an  existing  business 
property  or  preferably  (since  the  previous 
investment  had  been  so  successful)  another 
shopping  center.  We  explained  it  might  be 
necessary  for  them  to  accept  a  rent  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  average,  but  in  view  of  their 
tax  situation,  no  objection  was  raised. 


Emanuel  E.  Falk  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Drucker  b  Falk,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  and  is  a 
i^$.f  vice  president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


GETI  ING  GOING 

Our  hrst  step  was  to  make  a  survey  of  our 
entire  community  of  approximately  150,000 
population,  which  is  spread  out  over  an 
unusually  large  area.  In  this  survey,  we 
decided  to  use  five  criteria  in  an  effort  to 
pinpoint  an  area  where  a  shopping  center 
would  be  useful  to  the  community  and 
where  we  felt  there  would  be  a  more  than 
average  chance  of  its  success.  These  criteria 
were:  (A)  general  characteristic  as  to 
whether  the  neighborhood  was  growing, 
static,  or  declining:  (B)  the  amount  of 
housing  and  number  of  residents  within 
walking  distance;  (C)  the  amount  of  hous¬ 
ing  and  number  of  residents  in  the  general 
trading  area;  (D)  highway  and  automobile 
traffic  passing  the  location;  (E)  the  income 
level  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

The  area  hnally  selected  amply  met  all  of 
the  above.  VV^e  narrowed  ourselves  down  to 
a  neighborhood  at  the  intersection  of  Lang¬ 
ley  Field  Road  and  the  Military  Highway. 
Langley  Field  Road  is  the  principal  thor¬ 
oughfare  between  downtown  Hampton  and 
the  Langley  Field  Air  Base,  and  Military 
Highway  is  a  limited  access  road  connect¬ 
ing  Fort  Monroe  (an  army  base),  one  of  otir 
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principal  local  beaches,  and  downtown 
Newport  News. 

Prior  to  1940,  the  area  was  principally 
farm  land.  Military  Highway  had  not  been 
built.  The  first  housing  development  was  a 
small  group  of  individual  homes  built  in 
1941.  Several  other  small  subdivisions  were 
put  in  after  that  time  but  the  impetus  to 
the  neighborhood  began  in  1948  when 
sewer  lines  were  extended  from  the  city  of 
Hampton  to  serve  the  entire  area.  In  1951 
3  270-unit  apartment  development  was  con¬ 
structed,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  a 
500-unit  project.  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
we  found  that  there  were  600  residential 
units  within  a  five-block  radius,  an  addi¬ 
tional  2,000  units  with  no  shopping  center 
facilities,  and  an  additional  1,500  units  that 
would  be  better  served  by  the  proposed 
center  than  by  the  existing  shopping  facili¬ 
ties.  Building  is  continuing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Approximately  8,000  cars  per  day  pass 
this  intersection,  the  traffic  being  handled 
around  a  large  traffic  circle. 

The  residents  are  practically  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Langley  .\ir  Base  which  has 
about  2,000  civilians  and  7,000  military 
personnel.  The  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Aeronautics  is  also  located  on  the 
air  base  which  has  3,500  civilian  employees, 
and  Fort  Monroe  has  about  1,000  civilian 
employees  and  2,500  military  personnel. 
We  found  that  the  average  income  of  this 
group  was  slightly  over  $4,000  per  year. 

TACKLING  SITE  SELECTION 

Having  checked  the  area,  we  attempted 
to  select  a  site.  We  felt  that  this  center 
should  have  about  ten  stores  and  that  we 
would  need  from  250  feet  to  350  feet  of 
road  frontage  with  sufficient  depth  to  give 
the  necessary  parking  facilities.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  a  railroad  spur  serving  the  air  base 
ran  down  the  east  side  of  Langley  Field 


Road,  and  that  Military  Highway  was  a 
limited  access  highway,  we  were  confined 
in  our  consideration  to  the  west  side  of 
Langley  Field  Road. 

After  negotiation  with  several  owners,  we 
were  finally  able  to  secure  a  site  fronting 
260  feet  on  Langley  Field  Road  with  a 
depth  of  456  feet.  We  were  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  to  option  this  property  rather  than  to 
purchase  outright,  since  at  the  time  of  this 
survey  Regulation  X  was  in  force  and  also 
restrictions  against  commercial  building. 
While  our  clients  were  in  a  position  to  buy 
outright  if  option  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  they  preferred  the  conservative 
approach.  We  were  able  to  secure  a  6- 
months’  option  at  a  fairly  reasonable  figure. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  site  was  a 
service  station  leased  to  a  major  oil  com¬ 
pany  under  a  long-term  lease.  Every  en¬ 
deavor  was  made  to  secure  this  property 
also,  since  100  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  service 
station  were  not  used  by  the  oil  company 
and  faced  on  our  proposed  parking  lot.  All 
efforts  to  secure  this  were  unsuccessful  and 
we  prepared  to  go  ahead  without  this  land. 

THE  BUILDING  TAKES  FORM 

Our  last  preliminary  step  was  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  architects  in  order  to  provide 
a  tentative  layout  of  building,  parking 
space,  general  design  including  size  and 
number  of  units,  and  to  secure  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimate  of  cost.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  discussion  during  this  period  as  to  the 
design  of  the  building  and  as  to  flexibility 
of  the  design  in  order  to  allow  for  future 
enlargment  of  stores  for  tenants  that  might 
be  particularly  successful.  We  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
ratio  of  three  square  feet  of  parking  for 
every  square  foot  of  store  space.  We  wanted 
to  have  as  much  of  this  parking  area  in 
front  of  the  stores  as  possible,  and  finally 
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decided  on  a  set  back  of  156  feet.  At  first 
thought,  this  might  seem  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  but  our  only  regret 
now  is  that  we  did  not  set  back  an  additional 
100  feet  so  as  to  give  even  more  parking  in 
the  front  of  the  stores.  The  rear  parking  is 
only  used  on  Saturdays  for  overflow,  and 
we  are  confident  that  if  more  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  front,  the  stores  would  have 
been  greatly  helped. 

In  these  preliminary  discussions,  we 
developed  a  sketch  showing  from  seven  to 
ten  individual  stores  plus  a  supermarket. 
We  further  found  that  the  building  could 
be  built  for  approximately  $7  to  $8  per 
square  foot,  plus  necessary  expenses  of 
architects’  fees,  preparation  of  parking  area, 
etc.  With  this  information  in  hand  and  the 
architects’  preliminary  rendering,  we  were 
ready  to  set  up  a  tentative  rental  schedule 
and  to  begin  canvassing  for  tenants. 

ALL  ABOUT  TENANTS  AND  LEASES 

Much  discussion  was  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  percentage  leases  and  whether  they 
should  be  used.  From  our  previous  exper¬ 
ience,  we  knew  that  percentage  leases  are 
excellent  with  chain  tenants.  However, 
with  the  average  small  merchant  we  have 
found  this  form  of  lease  to  be  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  He  does  not  keep  the  type  of  books 
which  permit  accurate  determination  of 
sales,  and  all  too  often  a  separate  set  of  books 
is  kept  for  income  tax  and  rent  purposes. 

We  sold  our  clients  on  the  idea  that  it 
would  pay  to  accept  a  very  reasonable  initial 
rent,  limiting  all  tenants  to  a  lease  not  to 
exceed  three  years.  In  this  manner  the 
tenants  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  established,  and  if  they  were  success¬ 
ful,  at  the  end  of  this  period  substantial 
upward  adjustments  of  rents  would  be  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  long-term  leases 
were  given  at  a  higher  rental  and  the  ten¬ 


ants  were  unsuccessful,  we  felt  the  leases 
would  be  difficult  or  imp)ossible  to  enforce. 

For  the  sujjermarket  we  had  a  choice  of 
giving  a  flat  rental,  a  strictly  percentage 
lease  with  no  minimum,  or  a  percentage 
rental  with  a  minimum  and  a  maximum. 
We  realized  that  having  a  minimum  guar¬ 
anteed  rental  would  be  a  major  factor  in 
obtaining  a  proper  mortgage  on  the  prop-  j 
erty.  So  we  decided  on  the  latter  plan,  of  | 
course  giving  them  a  long-term  lease. 

The  key  tenants  that  are  necessary  for  a 
development  of  this  type  are  a  supermarket 
and  either  a  chain  or  a  very  aggressive  inde¬ 
pendent  drug  store.  In  an  effort  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  traffic  to  all  stores,  we  decided 
to  put  the  drug  store  on  the  corner  and  the 
supermarket  in  the  center  of  the  project. 
We  were  successful  in  securing  written  com¬ 
mitments  from  the  supermarket  and  from 
an  independent  druggist.  With  these  two 
commitments  in  hand,  it  was  fairly  easy 
to  rent  the  rest  of  the  stores  to  other  ten¬ 
ants.  We  decided  on  a  restaurant,  a  clean¬ 
ing  and  pressing  receiving  station,  a  variety 
store,  a  bakery,  and  a  launderette.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  we  felt  that  a  dress  shop,  a 
haberdashery,  an  appliance  store  and  a  baby 
shop  or  other  related  units  would  be  very 
desirable.  We  selected  merchants  who  were 
already  in  business  and,  who  were,  we  felt, 
either  in  a  position  to  expand  their  present 
operations  by  opening  a  branch,  or  in  a 
location  that  did  not  give  them  a  full  poten¬ 
tial  for  their  merchandising  abilities.  In 
this  manner  we  tvere  able  to  secure  tenants 
for  each  of  the  original  lines  we  had  se¬ 
lected,  except  for  the  baby  shop.  All  were 
merchants  who,  while  having  no  great  fi¬ 
nancial  strength,  had  a  record  of  clean  suc- 
(  essful  operation. 

In  our  leases  we  were  very  careful  to 
insert  clauses  giving  us  full  authority  to 
regulate  the  placing  of  signs,  and  strictly 
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regulating  employee  parking  on  the  park¬ 
ing  lot.  Considerable  discussion  was  had 
with  tenants  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  they 
would  not  be  competitive  with  one  another, 
but  no  formal  clauses  to  this  effect  were 
inserted  in  the  leases. 

AT  I  HfS  POINT-FINANCING 


IHE  KEY  TENANTS  FOR  A  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS 
TYPE  ARE  A  SUPE:RMARKET  AND  EITHER  A  CHAIN 
OR  AN  AGGRESSIVE  INDEPENDENT  DRUG  STORE 

.  .  .  To  regulate  flow  of  traffic  to  all  stores,  put 
the  supermarket  in  the  center  and  the  drug 
store  on  a  corner.  Immediately  to  the  right  of 
this  building  is  the  junior  department  store 
built  by  adjoining  owners  to  round  out  the 
center 


Not  until  this  point  did  we  approach 
financing  of  the  building.  With  these  leases, 
financial  statements  on  the  tenants  and 
architects’  preliminary  sketches  in  hand,  we 
were  in  a  position  to  stimulate  several  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  compete  for  the  loan. 
As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  secure  an  un¬ 
usually  favorable  rate  of  interest.  If  we  had 
attempted  financing  prior  to  this  point,  we 
would  have  had  much  more  difficulty  in 
securing  the  loan  and  the  mortgage  would 
have  been  far  less  favorable. 

At  this  stage,  with  preliminary  estimates 
of  cost  in  hand,  tenants  signed  up  and  mort¬ 
gage  commitment  available,  we  were  in  a 
position  to  advise  our  clients  to  exercise 
their  option  and  take  title  to  the  land.  This 
occurred  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  the  original  option. 

IT’S  IMPORTANT  TO  WORK  WITH 
THE  ARCHITECT 

The  final  step  was  working  very  closely 
with  the  architect  in  the  preparation  of 


working  drawings  preparatory  to  securing 
firm  bids.  While  oiir  firm  by  no  means 
claims  to  have  architectural  abilities,  we 
have  found  from  past  experience  that  the 
architect  usually  endeavors  to  embellish 
every  structure  with  many  expensive  de¬ 
tails  which,  though  beautiful  and  often 
useful,  do  not  add  to  the  rentability  of  the 
structure  but  do  add  considerably  to  the 
cost.  In  addition,  many  small  details  that 
are  necessary  for  the  tenant  are  often  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  also  necessary  to  work 
closely  with  the  tenants  on  having  their 
window  and  interior  layouts  designed,  so 
as  to  keep  these  in  character  with  the  over¬ 
all  program  previously  agreed  upnin,  and  to 
prevent  changes  during  construction. 

In  order  to  point  out  how  necessary  this 
is,  let  me  mention  that  the  architects’  orig¬ 
inal  drawings  called  for  a  wood-framed 
building  with  cinder  block  partition  walls 
between  each  store.  This  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  flexibility  we  were  striving  for, 
and  upon  checking  insurance  rates,  we 
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found  it  would  produce  a  fire  rate  of  almost 
$2  per  hundred.  By  changing  this  specifica¬ 
tion  to  steel  and  bar-joist  construction  with 
metal  deck  roof,  we  were  able  to  eliminate 
the  cinder  block  partitions,  to  reduce  the 
insurance  rate  to  37  cents  per  hundred  and 
to  give  flexibility  for  future  expansion  of 
any  store.  .\11  of  this  was  accomplished  with 
practically  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  best  proof  of  the  desirability 
of  this  type  of  close  cooperation  with  the 
architects  was  that  the  extras  on  the  entire 
construction  amounted  to  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  original  bid. 

ROUNDING  OUT  THE  PARCEL 

I  mentioned  before  the  strip  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  feet  which  fronted  on  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  and  which  could  not  be  acquired  for 
the  shopping  center.  After  the  original 
building  had  been  completed  it  was  very 
obvious  that  this  strip  was  not  only  an  eye¬ 
sore  but  was  actually  a  necessity  for  properly 
rounding  out  the  center.  Negotiations  were 
again  started  in  an  effort  to  acquire  this  land 
and  a  very  high  figure  was  offered  the  owner 
but  without  success. 

We  finally  worked  out  a  deal  whereby  the 
owners  agreed  that  they  themselves  would 
build  on  this  parcel,  provided  a  satisfactory 
tenant  could  be  secured,  a  loan  obtained, 
and  an  easement  could  be  worked  out  for 
the  use  of  the  parking  lot.  Since  this  land 
was  of  no  value  except  in  connection  with 
our  shopping  center,  proper  reimbursement 
had  to  be  made  to  our  clients  for  this  ease¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  shopping  center  was  then  in 
operation,  with  comparatively  little  diffi¬ 
culty  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  a 
long-term  lease  from  a  large  department 
store  for  a  junior  department  store  to  be 
built  on  this  site.  When  this  lease  was  of¬ 
fered,  together  with  a  mortgage  commit¬ 


ment  and  a  firm  construction  bid,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  property  readily  agreed  to  pay  the 
major  cost  of  the  improvement  and  also  the 
paving  of  the  parking  lot  to  secure  the  ease¬ 
ment. 

While  this  was  not  as  attractive  as  out¬ 
right  ownership,  it  still  p>ermitted  the  com¬ 
plete  rounding  out  of  the  center  and  saved 
our  client  considerable  expense. 

THESE  WERE  THE  RESULTS 

Of  course  the  principal  interest  in  any 
story  is  the  ultimate  results  obtained.  Our 
center  opened  with  considerable  fanfare 
of  publicity  and  stunts,  and  from  the  first 
was  successful  beyond  our  highest  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  supermarket  is  doing  a  volume 
of  business  that  causes  us  to  regret  having 
accepted  the  minimun-maximum  percent¬ 
age  lease,  and  all  of  the  other  tenants  are 
very  happy  with  their  volume. 

On  an  investment  of  approximately 
$225,000  there  is  a  gross  rental  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  of  about  $26,000  per  year.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  leases,  we 
are  confident  that  this  rental  will  reach 
S^i5,ooo.  No  services  are  provided  the  ten¬ 
ants  except  the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  the 
parking  lot,  and  these  expenses  are  divided 
with  the  owners  of  the  junior  department 
store.  Our  office  received  commissions  on 
the  sale  of  the  land,  and  the  placing  of  the 
loans,  and  we  have  the  management  of  the 
property  and  the  insurance  for  both  our 
original  clients  and  the  owner  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  property.  Our  owners  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  tax  problem.  They  are  now 
securing  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  with  a  handsome  return  being  assured 
very  shortly.  In  fact  they  are  amortizing 
their  loan  so  substantially  that  within  a  few 
years  we  are  confident  we  will  have  created 
a  new  tax  problem  for  them,  and  a  new  as¬ 
signment  for  ourselves. 


The  use  of  hookkeehiug  machines  in  the  property  management  office 
is  comparatively  new,  but  these  machines  are  certainly  proving  them¬ 
selves  as  time-savers,  as  sources  of  full-scale  operating  information, 
as  insurance  against  mistakes,  and  as  added  convenience  in  organizing 
peak-load  accounting  programs.  This  article  by  a  CPM  who  has  used 
machine  bookkeeping  since  i^^o  analyzes  the  value  of  such  a  system  in 
the  light  of  actual  experience. 

SHOULD  YOU  BE  USING  MACHINE 

BOOKKEEPING? 

by  Rex  B.  Little,  CPM 


Management  clients  are  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  group  of  people,  businesswise,  from  the 
average  client  in  most  other  businesses. 
They  comprise  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
who  have  acquired  sufficient  money  to  in¬ 
vest  in  income  property.  They  are  inclined 
to  feel,  as  a  group,  that  it  is  very  simple  to 
buy  a  building  and  operate  it.  We  know  bet¬ 
ter  by  our  own  experience.  I'hat  is  why  a 
bookkeeping  machine  statement  can  be  so 
helpful  to  them— it  shows  graphically  all  of 
the  operations  which  constitute  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  income  property.  When  an  owner 
calls  in  with  a  question  concerning  his  prop¬ 
erty,  all  the  information  is  at  hand  on  your 
copy  of  the  machine-made  statement  and 
you  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the  memory  of 
anyone.  The  information  is  complete,  en¬ 
abling  you  to  answer  the  owner’s  questions 
quickly  and  clearly. 

In  our  own  organization  we  have  used 
machine  bookkeeping  since  the  spring  of 
1950.  We  arrived  at  our  decision  to  make 

Mr.  Little  is  head  of  the  property  rnanagement 
department  of  O.  It'.  Cotton  Co.,  realtor  firm  in 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


this  installation  after  much  study  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  similar  types  of  businesses  and  in 
management  offices  which  were  using  this 
type  of  bookkeeping.  Our  immediate  con¬ 
cern  at  that  time  was  an  ever  increasing 
volume  of  management  business,  creating  a 
volume  of  detail  work  in  order  to  render  an 
accurate  and  an  understandable  statement 
to  our  owners.  Also,  we  wanted  to  avoid  the 
addition  of  personnel  in  our  bookkeeping 
department,  which  would  have  increased 
our  operating  costs.  We  presently  operate 
and  manage  about  i.fioo  units  of  rental 
property  with  two  full-time  bookkeepers 
and  one  working  approximately  ten  days  a 
month.  We  have  found  that  with  this 
machine-based  system  we  are  readily  able  to 
absorb  new  accounts  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion. 

Our  policy  is  to  render  each  owner  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  last  day  of  each  month.  Under 
our  old  manual  system  this  required  addi¬ 
tional  time  and  personnel  in  the  closing  days 
of  each  month,  which,  of  course  increased 
the  number  of  errors.  Since  our  machine 
installation,  our  volume  of  business  has  in- 
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Exhibit  1— Collection  Statement— Agent’s  copy 


(Teased  tremendously,  but  we  have  not  in- 
treased  the  personnel  in  the  bookkeeping 
department,  A  very  important  factor  also  is 
the  saving  in  time  of  the  personnel  of  the 
managment  department.  Comprehensive 
and  accurate  information  concerning  any 
individual  property  is  always  readily  avail¬ 
able  on  any  individual  unit.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  building  your  organization  and 
in  building  owner  relations. 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  i,  our  collection 
statements  provide  the  owner  with  detailed 
information  such  as  the  tenant’s  name,  the 


apartment  number  or  street  address,  the 
scheduled  rent,  the  amount  of  rent  actually 
collected  and  delinquent  balances  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Under  our  present  system  our 
resident  caretakers  are  instructed  to  accept 
a  pro-rate  on  the  first  month’s  rent.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  a  vacant  apartment  is  re-rented  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  and  the 
rent  pro-rate  is  figured  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  first  of  the  following  month.  This 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  carrying  tenant 
credit  balances  on  the  statement.  This 
means  of  course  that  all  rents  are  due  and 
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payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  If  however  an  apartment  is  rented 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  our 
instructions  to  our  caretakers  require  that 
they  collect  in  addition  to  the  pro-rate  to  the 
first  of  the  following  month,  full  rent  for  the 
ensuing  month.  Your  reaction  might  be  that 
the  acceptance  of  a  pro-rate  on  the  first 
month’s  rent  might  be  hazardous,  but  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  losses  through  this 
procedure  are  held  to  a  minimum. 

With  the  exception  of  single-family  dwell¬ 
ing,  duplexes  and  individual  stores,  all  prop¬ 


erties  in  our  management  department  have 
resident  caretakers’  salaries  paid  by  the 
owner. 

.\s  shown  in  Exhibit  2,  the  disbursement 
sheet  of  our  monthly  statement  sets  forth  in 
detail  each  item  of  monthly  expense.  Mort¬ 
gage  payments  are  recorded  showing  the 
amount  of  the  payment,  the  amount  applied 
to  interest,  the  principal  and  the  loan 
balance.  We  pay  real  estate  taxes  for  most  of 
the  properties  under  our  management  and 
our  monthly  disbursement  sheet  show's  the 
accumulated  tax  reserve.  In  many  cases  w'e 
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establish  a  reserve  fund  for  building  im¬ 
provements  and  maintenance.  This  accumu¬ 
lation  is  also  shown  on  the  monthly  state¬ 
ment.  The  owner  knows  from  each  month’s 
statement  exactly  w  hat  reserves  are  on  hand 
in  his  account. 

We  close  our  books  on  the  20th  day  of 
each  month,  so  our  owner’s  monthly  state¬ 
ment  represents  collections  and  disburse¬ 
ments  from  the  20th  to  the  20th.  On 
approximately  the  23rd  of  each  month  we 
pre-print  our  next  month’s  statement.  In 
other  words,  statements  are  run  through  the 
addressograph  machine  which  imprints  the 
tenant’s  name,  beginning  date  of  tenancy, 
the  amount  of  scheduled  rent.  At  the  same 
time  we  pre-print  rent  receipts  (Exhibit  5). 
You  will  note  they  comprise  three  receipts. 
The  first  is  for  the  tenant  upon  payment  of 
his  rent.  The  second  is  the  resident  man¬ 
ager’s  copy.  These  two  are  mailed  to  the 
resident  caretaker  by  the  25th  of  each 
month.  The  third  receipt  is  retained  in  our 
office  files.  It  is  matched  up  with  the  resident 
manager’s  copy  when  the  monthly  collec¬ 
tions  from  that  particular  building  are 
turned  in.  This  eliminates  the  writing  of 
receipts  by  hand,  with  errors  due  to  illegi¬ 
bility,  and  eliminates  any  mistakes  on  rent 
schedules. 

With  the  exception  of  hotel,  motel  and 
parking  lot  operations,  our  statement  shows 
income  by  tenant’s  name  and  apartment 
number.  Hotel,  motel  and  parking  lot  oper¬ 
ations  are  posted  on  a  daily  collection  basis 
rather  than  in  detail.  We  have  a  daily  re¬ 
port  of  hotel,  motel  and  parking  lot  opera¬ 
tions  rendered  by  the  managers,  or  foremen, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  shows  us  space 
earnings.  This  information  is  of  course  avail¬ 
able  to  our  owners. 

I  think  a  tvord  of  warning  is  in  order  in 
the  setting  up  of  a  machine  bookkeeping 
procedure.  It  was  our  experience  that  we 


Exhibit  3— Rent  Receipt 


originally  set  up  the  machine  to  do  many 
operations  which  subsequently  proved  im¬ 
practical.  Certain  types  of  checks  in  our  of¬ 
fice  are  not  written  on  the  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
th  ine  as  it  is  more  practical  to  have  them 
typed  and  the  amounts  picked  up  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  later.  Also  the  matter  of  owner  rela¬ 
tions  enters  into  the  picture  with  such  a 
change.  Owners  accustomed  to  reading  a 
very  simple  type  of  monthly  statement  may 
be  confused  by  their  first  machine-type 
monthly  statement.  Therefore,  much 
thought  should  be  given  to  eliminating  as 
much  as  possible  from  your  statements  to  the 
owner  items  which  are  strictly  accounting 
information.  These  items  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  your  own  copy  of  the  statement.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  speak  with  experience  on  this 
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particular  item.  It  is  well  to  accompany  your 
first  statement  of  this  type  with  a  letter  of 
explanation,  to  avoid  misunderstandings. 
The  new  statement  the  owner  receives  will 
show  records  of  loan  payments,  payroll,  tax 
contributions  to  the  State  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments  and  other  agencies,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  disbursements.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  this  detailed  information  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  owner  in  making  income  tax 
returns. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  schedule 
work  in  your  accounting  department  so  that 
the  maximum  benefits  from  your  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  may  be  obtained,  i.e.,  accumu¬ 
late  monthly  collections  for  the  first  few 
days  of  the  month  so  that  the  machine  oper¬ 
ator  may  spend  an  entire  day  or  whatever 
is  required  to  the  posting  of  rent  collections. 
This  is  a  time-saver,  as  with  each  change  of 
operation  of  the  machine  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  control  bar.  VVe  have  a  large 
weekly  payroll  as  well  as  a  large  bi-monthly 
payroll,  so  one  day  is  set  aside  each  week  to 
accommodate  the  weekly  payroll,  with  the 
bi-monthly  payroll  being  handled  on  the 
15th  and  the  last  day  of  each  month.  We  do 
not  write  payroll  checks  at  any  other  time 
except  for  emergencies. 

As  a  supplement  to  a  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine,  I  believe  an  addressograph  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  It  constantly  repeats  correct  infor¬ 
mation  and  this  eliminates  error  in  copying. 
In  our  operation  all  tenant  information,  in¬ 
cluding  names,  beginning  dates  of  tenancy, 
scheduled  rents  and  lease  information  are 
carried  on  addressograph  plates  which  are 
imprinted  each  month  on  the  statement  to 
the  owner.  The  cost  of  plate  changes  due  to 
tenant  turn  over  is  negligible. 

Another  important  supplement  is  that  of 
an  operating  analysis,  which  we  have  carried 
on  most  of  our  major  accounts  for  a  long 
time.  As  indicated  in  this  analysis  (Exhibit 


Kxhibit  4— Operating  Analysis 


y)  there  is  a  complete  breakdown  of  income, 
operating  expense,  maintenance,  mortgage 
amortization,  taxes,  insurance,  and  the  like. 
You  will  notice  that  the  left-hand  columns 
are  for  the  current  month’s  operation  and 
the  right-hand  columns  are  the  year  to  date. 
In  many  cases  we  supply  our  owners  with  a 
copy  of  the  December  recapitulation,  which 
is  extremely  valuable  to  them  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 
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DECIDING  ON  THE  INSTALLATION 

The  question  might  well  be  asked,  “When 
should  I  consider  such  an  installation?” 
Should  the  need  be  measured  in  volume  of 
business  or  merely  as  a  more  accurate  device 
to  reduce  errors  and  to  cut  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion?  Obviously  both  factors  are  important. 
I'he  management  office  operating  300  or  400 
units  will  hardly  find  it  practical  to  make 
this  change.  Yet  even  in  the  small  office 
which  is  expanding,  such  an  installation 
(ould  well  be  an  excellent  investment  as  a 
talking  point  lor  new  business,  in  addition 
to  its  other  advantages.  However,  an  office 
op>erating  800  to  900  units  should  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  such  installation.  Two 
machines  seem  to  be  in  order  for  a  volume 
of  business  of  approximately  2.500  to  3,000 
units. 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  saving  time,  increasing  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  statements  and  reducing  bookkeep¬ 


ing  personnel,  it  gives  you  additional  time 
for  the  production  of  income  through  new 
contracts.  The  average  owner,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  likes  to  do  business  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion  using  modern  equipment.  We  have 
made  it  a  point  to  show  our  bookkeeping 
operation  to  prospective  management  cli¬ 
ents  and  in  many  instances  it  has  helped  in 
the  signing  of  a  valuable  contract. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  make  of  a  book¬ 
keeping  machine  is  important.  There  arc 
many  good  and  reputable  concerns  making 
these  machines.  The  only  consideration  in 
making  the  selection  of  a  machine  would  he 
to  determine  the  type  most  adaptable  to 
your  particular  office  prtxedure  and  policy. 
In  this,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
companies  can  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
surveying  your  operation  and  recommend¬ 
ing  to  you  the  type  of  machine  most  readily 
adaptable.  Such  a  machine  would  probably 
cost  you  from  $3,500  to  $6,000  depending 
upon  the  type  of  operation  and  the  extent 
to  which  your  machine  w'ould  be  used. 


This  section-by-section  analysis  of  a  typical  proprietary  lease  brings 
out  many  interesting  facets  of  difference  between  the  proprietary  and 
the  conventional  lease  for  residential  space.  Mr.  Watkins  simplifies 
lease  language  and  interprets  the  sig)iificance  of  the  various  clauses  in 
a  xvay  that  is  xmluable  for  every  reader. 

LEASE  FOR  A  CO-OP 

bjy  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  CPM 


It  is  my  purpose  to  try  and  translate  into 
as  brief  and  simple  language  as  pnissible  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  the  thirty-odd 
page  document  that  is  the  proprietary  lease 
generally  in  use  in  co-ops  today,  and  to  |x)int 
out  the  important  differences  in  lessor- 
lessee  and  management  relationship  that 
necessarily  exist  between  the  operation  of  a 
co-op  and  a  conventionally-rented  apart¬ 
ment  building.  These  differences,  in  my 
opinion,  affect  the  tenant-owners  them¬ 
selves,  the  building  staff  operating  person¬ 
nel  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  building 
manager  and  his  own  staff  of  employees. 

The  proprietary  leases,  while  standard  in 
a  large  number  of  important  respects,  never¬ 
theless  differ  on  some  points,  and  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  managing  agent  and  all 
of  his  operating  staff  be  thoroughly  cogni¬ 
zant  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  propri¬ 
etary  leases  of  the  various  buildings  coming 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  the  differences 
in  these  leases  from  building  to  building. 
Since  it  is  customary  for  a  residential  build¬ 
ing  corporation  to  have  its  proprietary  lease 
written  by  its  legal  counsel  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  corporation,  it  is 
obvious  that  differences  in  provisions  and 
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in  the  relationship  between  the  tenants 
(shareholders)  and  landlord  (building 
corporation)  will  occur.  I  he  building  cor¬ 
poration’s  attorney  will  undoubtedly  have 
been  influenced  in  his  writing  of  the  lease 
by  the  ideas  and  thinking  of  the  group  of 
original  incorporators. 

Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  cover¬ 
ing  all  provisions  of  all  co-op  proprietary 
leases,  I  have  selected  the  lease  in  use  in  a 
building  under  our  management  and  which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest  on 
Chicago’s  near  north  side.  The  lease  itself 
was  prepared  by  counsel  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  phases  and  aspects  of  residential  co-op 
operation  and  is  very  complete  in  its  cover¬ 
age  of  all  contingencies  and  situations  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  day-to-day, 
month-to-month  and  year-to-year  continu¬ 
ity  of  operation. 

To  begin  with,  the  lease  should  contain 
an  index  of  titled  and  numbered  sections, 
each  one  carrying  a  few  words  that  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  particular  subject  matter  covered 
by  that  section.  Having  such  an  index  will 
save  countless  minutes  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  lease 
to  resolve  any  particular  problem  or  con¬ 
troversy  that  may  arise.  The  lease  is,  after 
all,  the  governing  document  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  tenant-owner  and  the 
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lessor  corporation.  The  managing  agent  will 
avoid  many  a  headache  and  keep  the  good 
will  of  his  clientele  if  he  can  quickly  and 
accurately  quote  the  document  which  has 
been  accepted  and  signed  by  tenant-owner 
and  corjxjration  whenever  the  need  for  such 
reference  presents  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  introductory  preamble  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
conventional  rental  lease.  It  identifies  the 
building  corporation,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “lessor”  by  name  and  address  of 
the  location  of  the  building  and  the  tenant- 
owner,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “les¬ 
see,”  as  being  the  owner  of  a  certain  number 
of  shares  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  the 
lessor  corporation.  It  also  specifically  identi¬ 
fies  the  space,  the  use  and  occupancy  to 
which  the  lessor  is  entitled  by  virtue  of 
ownership  of  stock  in  the  building  corpo¬ 
ration  including  the  apartment  itself,  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  number _ compris¬ 
ing  _ rooms  on  the _  floor  of 

_ tier  of  the  building  plus  any  extra 

space  included  in  the  ownership  such  as 
storerooms,  extra  servants  rooms,  laundries 
if  privately  provided  for  each  apartment, 
and  garage  stalls  where  such  facilities  exist. 
It  grants  to  the  lessor  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  this  space  or  spaces  for  the  term  of  the 
lease  as  provided  in  the  corporation’s  by¬ 
laws.  .All  proprietary  leases  in  any  one 
building  expire  simultaneously,  the  term  of 
lease  often  being  99  years  from  the  date  of 
organization  of  the  building  corporation. 

SECTION  ON  RENT 

Section  1  in  the  lease  under  discussion  is 
titled  "Rent.”  The  lessee  agrees  to  pay  the 
lessor  as  rent  the  sums  outlined  in  various 
sub-paragraphs  under  this  section  as  follows: 

(A)  The  sum  of  one  dollar  per  year  on 
the  first  day  of  a  specified  month. 


(B)  Further  rents  which  may  at  any  and 
all  times  be  determined  by  the  building 
(orporation’s  board  of  directors  as  being 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  building, 
in  all  respects.  The  board  of  directors  is 
elected  annually  by  vote  of  the  shareholders 
and  in  them  is  vested  the  right  to  determine 
what  the  monthly  assessment  on  each  apart¬ 
ment  shall  be  at  any  given  time  or  for  any 
period  of  time  within  their  elected  term  as 
directors  of  the  building  corporation.  The 
amount  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
building  having  been  established  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
usually  held  immediately  following  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  the 
total  is  then  allocated  to  each  apartment  and 
its  owner,  based  on  the  proportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  each  share¬ 
holder  to  the  total  number  of  outstanding 
shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation.  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  amount  of  the  annual 
assessment  is  based  on  the  managing  agent’s 
operating  budget  for  the  coming  year  and 
must  include  in  addition  to  all  items  of 
operation,  repair  and  maintenance,  real 
estate  taxes,  mortgage  interest  and  prepay¬ 
ment  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  an  annual 
reserve  for  major  unforeseen  and  hence  un¬ 
budgeted  expenses. 

It  is  specifically  stated  at  this  point  in 
the  lease  that  the  failure  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  make  a  new  determination  of 
assessment  leaves  the  lessee  still  obligated 
to  pay  at  the  then  current  rate  until  a  new 
rate  shall  be  determined. 

The  board  of  directors  also  has  the  right 
to  levy  a  special  assessment  if  at  any  time 
it  feels  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
additional  funds. 

The  amount  of  any  assessment  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  board  of  directors,  whether 
regular  or  special,  is  not  subject  to  question 
or  objection  by  the  lessee  unless  increases 
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or  decreases,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  not  in 
proportion  to  increases  or  decreases  to  other 
tenant-owners  in  the  building. 

(C)  Additional  Rent.  It  is  the  lessee’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  maintain  at  his  expense  the 
interior  of  the  apartment  and  its  equipment 
in  good  order  and  repair  at  his  expense. 
This  includes  stoves,  refrigerators  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  The  lessee  does  all  neces¬ 
sary  decorating  at  his  own  expense.  In  this 
respect  the  proprietary  lease  differs  radically 
in  operation  from  the  conventional  resi¬ 
dential  lease  and  the  manager  of  a  co-op 
must  be  prepared  to  refuse  requests  from 
the  tenant-owners  for  repairs  or  deeprating 
to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  lessor  corpo¬ 
ration.  This  subject  will  be  mentioned  again 
later  on,  in  discussing  those  items  of  repair 
and  maintenance  which  are  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  lessor  corporation.  If  the  lessee 
refuses  to  make  repairs  which  are  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  lessor  may  have  them  made 
and  bill  the  lessee  as  “additional  rent.’’ 

The  lessee  agrees  to  pay  any  increase  in 
fire  insurance  rates  if  such  increases  are  the 
result  of  his  use,  misuse,  occupancy  or  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  apartment.  Such  increase 
may  be  billed  to  the  lessee  by  the  lessor  as 
“additional  rent.” 

Another  form  of  additional  rent  for  which 
the  proprietary  lease  holds  the  lessee  liable 
involves  the  payment  of  any  lien  filed 
against  the  building  as  a  result  of  work  or 
material  ordered  by  the  lessee  for  his  apart¬ 
ment.  The  lessor  has  the  right  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  lien  and  bill  the  lessee  not 
only  for  the  amount  of  the  lien  but  for  court 
costs  and  legal  fees  involved,  if  any. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  forms  of 
additional  rent  for  which  the  lessee  is  liable 
but  since  they  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  contractual  obligations  of  the  tenant  oc¬ 
cupying  an  apartment  under  a  conventional 
rental  lease,  I  will  omit  comment  on  them. 


_ _ 

SECTIONS  2-5 

Under  section  2,  on  lessor’s  lien,  the  les¬ 
sor  corporation  has  at  all  times  a  first  lien 
upon  the  lessee’s  stock  in  the  corporation 
as  well  as  on  personal  property  of  the  lessee 
such  as  refrigerators,  stoves,  Venetian  blinds 
and  attached  floor  coverings.  The  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  the  lessee  may  be  sold  by  the 
lessor  in  the  event  of  nonpayment  of  any 
sum  due  to  the  lessor  by  the  tenant-owner. 

Section  3  states  that  the  lessee  will  always 
endeavor  to  observe  and  promote  the  co¬ 
operative  purposes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  the  lessor  corporation  was  formed. 

Section  4  gives  the  lessor,  agent  or  em¬ 
ployees  the  right  to  enter  the  apartment  at 
reasonable  times  to  inspect  it,  exhibit  it  to 
prospective  purchasers  and  to  make  repairs. 

The  use  of  the  apartment  for  any  purpose 
other  than  as  a  private  residence  for  the 
lessee  and  family  is  restricted  in  Section  5. 
It  also  prohibits  renting  rooms,  giving  sing¬ 
ing  or  music  lessons,  and  conducting  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  apartment. 

SECTION  6-HOUSE  RULES 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  in  spite 
of  very  careful  screening  by  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  tenant-owners  themselves, 
some  individuals  and  families  will,  from 
time  to  time,  prove  to  be  troublesome  after 
becoming  tenant-owners.  In  order  to  control 
such  minor  deviations  from  wholly  co¬ 
operative  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  future 
co-owners  and  neighbors  the  incorporators 
of  the  building  exercise  considerable 
thought  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
house  rules  which  are  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  proprietary  lease.  Their  purpose 
is  to  protect  the  owners  from  annoyance  and 
nuisance  caused  by  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbors  and  also  to  protect  the  reputation 
and  desirability  of  the  building  itself.  The 
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house  rules  of  the  proprietary  lease  used 
as  an  example  in  this  article  are  reproduced 
in  full  below.  They  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  revision  and  addition  by  the  directors. 

House  Rules 

1.  The  public  halls,  sidewalks  and  stairways 
shall  not  be  obstructed  or  used  for  any  other 
purposes  than  for  ingress  to  and  egress  from 
the  apartments. 

2.  No  tenant  shall  make  or  permit  any  dis¬ 
turbing  noises  in  the  building  by  himself, 
his  family,  friends  or  servants;  nor  do  or 
permit  anything  to  be  done  by  such  persons 
that  will  interfere  with  the  rights,  comforts 
or  convenience  of  other  tenants.  No  tenant 
shall  play  upon  or  suffer  to  be  played  upon 
any  musical  instrument  in  the  demised 
premises  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  and 
the  following  8  a.m.  if  the  same  shall  disturb 
or  annoy  other  occupants  of  the  building. 

3.  No  baby  carriages,  velocipedes,  or  bicycles 
will  be  allowed  in  the  halls,  passageways, 
areas,  or  courts  of  the  building. 

4.  Tenants  will  not  be  allowed  to  put  their 
names  in  any  entry,  passageway,  vestibule, 
hall  or  stairw'ay  of  the  building,  except  in 
the  proper  place  in  the  mail  box  provided 
for  use  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  them 
respectively. 

5.  No  rugs  shall  be  beaten  on  the  porches,  fire 
escapes  or  in  the  halls  or  corridors,  nor  dust, 
rubbish  or  litter  swept  from  the  demised 
premises  or  any  room  thereof  into  any  of  the 
halls  or  entryways  of  the  building  containing 
said  premises,  except  under  the  direction  of 
the  janitor. 

6.  Children  shall  not  be  permitted  to  loiter  or 
play  on  the  stairways  or  in  the  halls,  lobbies 
and  elevators. 

7.  The  water  closets  and  other  water  apparatus 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and 
no  sweeping,  rubbish,  rags,  paper,  ashes  or 
other  substance  shall  be  thrown  therein.  Any 
damage  resulting  to  them  from  misuse  of 
any  nature  or  character  whatever  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  tenant  who  shall  cause  it. 

8.  All  provisions,  milk,  ice,  groceries,  furniture, 
bicycles,  boxes  and  the  like  merchandise 
shall  be  taken  into  or  removed  from  the  de¬ 
mised  premises  through  the  service  entrance 
of  said  building  only.  All  damages  to  the 
building,  caused  by  the  moving  and  carrying 
of  articles  therein,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
tenant,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  articles. 


9.  Nothing  shall  be  thrown  or  emptied  by  the 
tenants  or  their  servants  out  of  the  windows 
or  doors,  or  down  the  passages,  courts,  or  in 
the  building  areas,  nor  shall  anything  be 
hung  from  the  outside  of  the  windows  or  fire 
escapes  or  placed  on  the  outside  window  sills. 
Rear  kitchen  entrances  must  remain  closed 
at  all  times  except  w'hen  opened  for  purposes 
of  egress  and  ingress. 

10.  Dogs  (except  as  hereinafter  permitted), 
parrots  or  reptiles  are  not  allowed  in  the  de¬ 
mised  premises. 

11.  The  front  hall,  stairway  and  service  hall 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  storage  of  furniture 
or  other  articles. 

12.  The  water  shall  not  be  left  running  any  un¬ 
reasonable  or  unnecessary  length  of  time  in 
the  demised  premises. 

13.  No  tenant  shall  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  any  portion  either  of  the  heating  or 
lighting  apparatus  in  or  about  the  demised 
premises  nor  in  or  about  the  building  con¬ 
taining  the  same. 

14.  Laundry  work  shall  be  done  only  in  the 
rooms  provided  for  such  purposes  in  the 
demised  premises.  Electric  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  mangles  and  apparatus  shall  be  used 
and  operated  only  in  the  place  provided  by 
the  lessor  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  water¬ 
power  washing  machines  is  prohibited  except 
by  written  consent  of  lessor  or  its  agent. 

15.  No  shades,  awnings  or  window  guards  shall 
be  used  except  such  as  shall  be  put  up  or 
approved  by  the  lessor. 

16.  No  sign,  signal,  advertisement  or  illumina¬ 
tion  shall  be  inscribed  or  exposed  on  or  at 
any  window  or  other  part  of  the  apartment 
building,  except  such  as  shall  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  lessor. 

17.  The  lessor  reserves  the  right  to  make  such 
other  rules  and  regulations  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  deemed  needful  for  the 
safety,  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  premises 
and  for  securing  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  all  of  the  occupants  thereof. 

18.  Any  tenant  wishing  to  have  a  dog  in  an 
apartment,  may  do  so  by  getting  a  written 
consent  of  the  agent  of  the  building  and  by 
complying  with  the  following  rules: 

(a)  Dogs  must  be  taken  at  all  times  in  and 
out  of  the  building  through  the  rear  door 
and  to  and  from  apartments  in  the  freight 
elevator,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
it  is  not  feasible  to  use  the  rear  door  of  the 
building. 

(b)  When  taken  in  or  out,  the  dogs  must  be 
on  a  leash  and  attended  by  an  adult. 
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(c)  Passenger  elevator  operators  should  not 
I)e  requested  to  let  the  dog  ride  in  the  pas¬ 
senger  elevator.  Operators  have  been  in¬ 
structed  not  to  allow  dogs  in  these  elevators, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  as  stated  in 
rule  (a). 

(d)  Dogs  of  visitors  to  the  building  must  be 
brought  in  and  taken  out  of  the  rear  door 
and  to  and  from  apartment  in  the  freight 
elevator.  All  responsibility  shall  rest  with  the 
tenant  of  the  apartment  visited. 

(e)  Each  tenant  owning  any  dog  shall  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  personal  injuries 
or  property  damage  caused  by  dogs,  and  each 
tenant  must  agree  in  writing  before  obtain¬ 
ing  consent  to  have  a  dog  in  the  building,  to 
indemnify  the  lessor  and  hold  it  harmless 
against  any  loss,  claim  or  liability  of  any  kind 
or  character  whatsoever  arising  from  or 
growing  out  of  the  privilege  of  having  a  dog 
in  the  building. 

(f)  If  the  dog  disturbs  other  tenants  in  the 
building  by  crying,  barking  or  biting,  notice 
will  be  given  to  have  the  annoyance  dis¬ 
continued,  and  if  not  corrected  the  dog  must 
be  removed  from  the  building. 

19.  No  radio  aerial  or  connection  shall  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  tenants  outside  of  their  re¬ 
spective  apartments  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  lessor  or  its  agent. 

20.  Servants  and  employees  of  tenants  and  per¬ 
sons  making  deliveries  to  tenants  shall  not 
use  the  passenger  elevators  except  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  employers. 

21.  No  automobiles  shall  be  parked  within  fif¬ 
teen  feet  of  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  building  nor  shall  doormen  or  other 
building  employees  be  requested  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  park  cars  for  tenants. 

22.  Unless  lessor  gives  advance  written  consent 
in  each  and  every  instance,  lessee  shall  not 
install  or  operate  in  the  premises  any  ma¬ 
chinery,  refrigerating  or  heating  device  or 
air-conditioning  apparatus,  or  use  any  illu¬ 
mination  other  than  electric  light,  or  use  or 
permit  to  be  brought  into  the  building  any 
inflammable  oils  or  fluids  such  as  gasoline, 
kerosene,  naphtha  or  benzine,  or  other  ex¬ 
plosives  or  articles  deemed  extra  hazardous 
to  life,  limb  or  property. 

CONDITION  AND  SURRENDER  OF 
THE  PREMISES 

Section  7,  on  the  condition  of  the  prem¬ 
ises,  closely  parallels  the  rental  lease  in 


_ 

that  it  assumes  that  the  lessee  has  inspected 
the  premises  before  signing  the  lease  and 
accepts  them  “as  is,”  unless  specified  in 
writing. 

Section  8  prohibits  the  lessee  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  alterations,  improvements  or  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  apartment,  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
lessor  through  its  board  of  directors.  In 
actual  practice  this  usually  applies  only  to 
structural  changes  which  would  alter  the  in¬ 
terior  lay-out  of  the  apartment  or  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
and  written  permission  is  generally  not  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  improvement,  replace¬ 
ment  or  modernization  of  equipment. 

However,  before  granting  approval  for 
changes  of  this  nature,  the  manager  will  do 
well  to  ascertain  if  the  proposed  installation 
of  new  and  modern  equipment  will  affect 
other  apartments  and  the  operation  of  the 
building  as  a  whole.  Some  older  buildings 
do  not  have  kitchen  drain  facilities  capable 
of  handling  the  waste  discharge  of  electric 
dishwashers  and  garbage  disposal  units 
without  enlargement.  The  addition  of  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  such  as  room  coolers  and 
ventilators,  television  and,  most  important 
of  all,  electric  ranges  will  eventually  over¬ 
load  an  old  building’s  wiring  and  produce 
a  hre  hazard  as  well  as  blown  fuses  unless 
the  risers  are  increased  in  load  capacity  and 
additional  circuits  installed.  And  in  most 
of  the  co-ops  with  which  we  have  had  con¬ 
tact  the  installation  of  water-cooled  air- 
conditioning  equipment  using  the  build¬ 
ing’s  water  and  waste  lines  has  been  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibited  unless  separate  facilities 
are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
owner  wishing  to  make  the  installation. 

Section  9,  “Surrender  Premises  at  Termi¬ 
nation,”  covers  just  that.  The  lessee  agrees 
to  surrender  possession  of  the  apartment 
promptly  to  the  lessor  on  termination  by 
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lapse  of  time  or  otherwise  of  his  right  to 
jjossession.  He  further  agrees  to  reimburse 
the  lessor  for  any  damages  suffered  by  his 
failure  to  do  so. 

ON  LESSEE’S  NEGLIGENCE 

The  next  section,  No.  10,  captioned  “Les¬ 
see’s  Negligence,”  is  loaded  with  dynamite 
and  because  it  is  brief  as  well  as  important, 
I  am  going  to  quote  it  in  full:  “Any  damage 
to  any  other  apartment  in  the  building 
caused  by  leaky  radiators,  refrigerators  or 
other  causes  from  within  the  apartment  (ex¬ 
cept  the  concealed  pipes  or  plumbing  not 
susceptible  of  inspection  by  lessee)  shall  if 
caused  by  the  negligence,  omission  to  act, 
or  misconduct  of  lessee  be  paid  for  by  lessee. 
This  covenant  is  included  herein  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  lessor  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  lessees  of  the  other  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  building,  and  shall  be  enforce¬ 
able  by  them  directly  against  lessee.” 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  implications  of 
this  provision.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Mrs. 
Smith,  or  a  member  of  her  family,  allows  a 
bath  tub  to  overflow  and  there  is  resultant 
water  damage  in  Mrs.  Jones’  apartment  be¬ 
low,  Mrs.  Jones  has  a  claim  against  Mrs. 
Smith  for  the  cost  of  plaster  and  decorating 
repairs,  which  it  is  up  to  Mrs.  Jones  to  col¬ 
lect.  What  is  not  equally  obvious  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  parenthetical  reference  in  Sec¬ 
tion  10  to  “concealed  pipes  or  plumbing  not 
susceptible  of  inspection  by  lessee,”  the  les¬ 
see  is  responsible  for  damage  in  apartments 
other  than  her  own  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  lessee’s  failure  to  report  promptly  any 
visual  evidence  of  a  leak  which  shows  up  in 
her  apartment  and  which  results  in  damage 
in  another  apartment  which  could  have 
been  avoided,  or  materially  reduced,  had 
lessee  reported  the  leak  promptly  to  the 
management  or  janitor.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  subject  to  dispute,  but 


there  are  a  number  of  similar  cases  on  rec 
ord  in  the  experience  of  our  office  in  which 
it  has  been  successfully  upheld  and  enforced. 

SECTION  1 1  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT  TO 
THE  MANAGER 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  property 
manager,  there  is  probably  no  section  of  the 
proprietary  lease  more  important  than  the 
next  one.  No.  11,  on  “Lessor’s  Liability 
Limited.”  The  provisions  of  this  section  are 
referred  to  oftener  in  the  normal  course  of 
the  manager’s  relations  with  the  tenant- 
owner  than  any  other  part  of  the  lease,  and 
because  I  feel  so  strongly  concerning  its  con¬ 
tents  and  implications,  I  am  going  to  go  into 
considerable  detail  in  discussing  it. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  most  tenant-owners  in  co-ops  are  for¬ 
mer  tenants  from  conventionally  rented 
apartment  buildings.  They  have  developed 
certain  patterns  of  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  lessor-lessee  relationship.  For  example, 
if  a  tenant  in  a  rental  apartment  has  just 
had  his  apartment  decorated  and  a  con¬ 
cealed  pijje  breaks,  resulting  in  damage  to 
the  decorating,  the  building,  generally 
speaking,  will  not  only  repair  the  defective 
pipe,  but  will  also  repair  any  structural 
damage  such  as  plaster  and  redecorate  for 
the  tenant  to  the  minimum  necessary 
amount,  all  at  the  building’s  expense.  Even 
though  the  subject  is  very  fully  covered  in 
the  proprietary  lease  which  the  lessee  has 
signed,  it  takes  patience  and  diplomacy  on 
the  part  of  the  building  manager  to  educate 
the  co-op  owner  to  the  realization  that  this 
situation  does  not  obtain  in  his  present 
home. 

The  list  of  possible  sources  or  causes  of 
injury  or  damage  for  which  the  lessor  is  not 
responsible  is  very  comprehensive.  “Injury 
or  damage  caused  by  any  latent  defect  in 
the  apartment  or  in  or  about  the  building” 
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is  the  broad  language  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  section.  It  then  goes  on  to  include  in¬ 
jury  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  elements 
or  by  other  tenants  or  persons  in  the  build¬ 
ing  as  well  as  steam,  gas,  electricity,  water, 
rain  or  snow  leaking  from  any  part  of  the 
building.  There  is  one  important  exception 
and  that  is  that  the  lessor  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  to  repair  decorations  damaged  by  a 
leak  in  the  roof.  Under  any  but  the  most  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  damage  from  a  roof  leak 
will  be  confined  to  the  apartments  on  the 
top  floor  or  to  those  over  parts  of  which 
there  are  set-backs,  terraces  or  decks.  Since 
the  apartments  immediately  under  the  roof 
are  the  only  ones  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
damage  from  roof  leaks,  they  are  also  the 
only  ones  eligible  for  this  guarantee  of  re¬ 
pair  by  the  lessor  corporation.  Under  no 
other  circumstances  does  the  lessor  do  any 
decorating  within  the  apartments  at  lessor’s 
expense. 

Specifically  e.xcluded  from  the  lessor’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  injury  or  damage  occasioned 
by  any  defect  in  plumbing,  electric  wiring 
or  insulation,  gas,  water  or  steam  pipes, 
broken  stairs,  porches,  railings,  walks,  sewer 
pipes,  downspouts,  or  tanks.  The  list  con¬ 
tinues  with  failure  of  water,  gas  or  electric¬ 
ity  supply,  conversion  from  D.C.  to  A.C., 
the  falling  of  fixtures,  plaster  or  stucco,  or 
the  presence  of  vermin  or  insects  of  any  and 
all  kinds  and  descriptions.  In  case  anything 
has  been  left  out,  the  statement  follows  that 
the  foregoing  enumeration  is  not  intended 
to  be  all-inclusive  and  that  the  lessor  will 
not  be  liable  for  any  repair  or  damage  or  in¬ 
jury  to  person  or  property  except  to  the 
extent  of  paying  for  repairs  specifically 
enumerated  as  being  its  responsibility  in 
the  lease. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  get 
across  to  the  co-op  owner,  and  particularly 
one  who  has  just  become  an  owner  for  the 


first  time,  is  that  there  is  no  money  in  the 
corporation’s  operating  budget  other  than 
the  individual  owners’  money  paid  in  the 
form  of  regular  monthly  or  special  assess¬ 
ments.  The  idea  of  an  owner  being  assessed 
for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  damage  in  another 
person’s  apartment  has  no  appeal  to  him 
whatever,  but  when  the  damage  is  in  his 
own  apartment  he  can  think  of  any  number 
of  good  and  valid  (to  bim,  that  is)  reasons 
why  the  lessor  corporation  should  foot  the 
bill.  The  most  effective  explanation  is  that 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  lessor 
corporation  to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
of  the  repairs  specifically  excluded  in  this 
section  provided  the  tenant-owners  woidd 
vote  themselves  a  substantial  increase  in 
their  monthly  assessment. 

ON  MORTGAGE  COVENANTS 

Section  12  is  divided  into  three  principal 
subdivisions.  The  first  establishes  that  the 
lease  and  the  interest  of  the  lessee  in  the 
premises  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  and 
subordinate  to  the  lien  of  any  mortgage 
placed  on  the  property.  A  new  mortgage  re¬ 
quires  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  hold¬ 
ers  of,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  corporation.  The  second  and 
third  parts  of  this  section  spell  out  the  same 
prior  lien  of  any  mortgage  that  may  be 
placed  on  the  property  in  the  future,  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  having 
been  Hrst  obtained;  and  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  each  lessee  to  execute  any  con¬ 
veyances,  assignments,  releases,  including 
the  right  of  homestead,  that  they  may  be 
requested  to  execute  by  the  lessor  or  a  mort¬ 
gagee. 

ASSIGNING  LEASES  AND  SUBLEASES 

The  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
one’s  neighbors  has  always  been  one  of  the 
attractive  features  of  co-op  ownership  and 
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section  13  covers  this  provision.  The  pro¬ 
prietary  lease  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  new 
lessee  without  the  written  consent  of  either 
two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  or  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  The 
same  is  true  of  sub  leasing  the  entire  apart¬ 
ment  or  any  part  of  it. 

At  the  time  of  organization  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  co-op  corporation  a  stipulated  number 
of  shares  of  stock  are  assigned  to  each  apart¬ 
ment.  Section  14  states  that  in  the  event  of 
the  assignment  of  the  proprietary  lease 
whether  by  sale  of  the  apartment,  or  in¬ 
heritance  or  otherwise,  the  assignee,  or  new 
owner,  must  in  writing  accept  ownership 
of  the  stock  allocated  to  the  apartment 
covered  by  the  proprietary  lease  and  agree 
to  be  bound  by  all  the  covenants  of  the 
lease.  This  must  be  done  within  thirty  days 
of  the  assignment. 

The  granting  of  permission  to  the  lessee 
to  sublet  his  apartment  does  not  release  him 
from  any  obligations  under  his  lease  and 
such  permission  granted  by  the  lessor  is 
only  approval  of  the  sublessee  at  the  time 
approval  is  given,  as  covered  by  section  15. 
Section  16  very  briefly  stipulates  that  all 
subleases  are  subject  in  all  respects,  includ¬ 
ing  termination  date,  to  the  covenants  and 
conditions  of  the  proprietary  lease.  No  sub¬ 
lease  could  be  made  extending  any  term  be¬ 
yond  the  expiration  date  of  the  proprietary 
lease. 

The  seemingly  obvious  fact  that  any  at¬ 
tempted  assignment  or  subleasing  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  provisions  is  void,  is 
covered  in  section  17,  and  section  18  stipu¬ 
lates  that  in  the  event  of  consent  to  assign¬ 
ment  being  given,  any  future  or  further 
assignment  or  subleasing  must  follow  the 
same  procedure  as  outlined. 

The  last  section  dealing  with  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  lease,  No.  19,  releases  the  lessee 


forever  from  all  the  covenants  of  the  lease 
after  assignment  to  the  new  lessee. 

CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  LEASE 
TERMINATION 

There  are  three  conditions  which  may 
automatically  terminate  the  term  of  the 
proprietary  lease,  as  outlined  in  section  20. 
They  are:  (a)  by  selling  the  building, 
which  sale  requires  consent  of  the  owners 
of  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock;  (b) 
by  damage  by  fire  or  other  casualty  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  insurable  value  unless  repair  and  re¬ 
building  is  started  within  30  days  of  the 
settlement  of  the  fire  loss;  and  (c)  if  the 
building  is  condemned  for  public  use. 

The  lessor  may  terminate  the  lease  under 
certain  conditions  which  are  outlined  in 
section  21.  If  the  lessee  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  shall  cease  to  be  a 
stockholder  of  record  of  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  allocated  to  his  apartment, 
the  lessor  may  terminate  the  lease.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  lessee, 
the  lessor  must  wait  at  least  eighteen 
months  before  cancelling,  to  allow  an  heir 
to  present  evidence  of  inheritance  and  own¬ 
ership. 

The  lessor,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  may  terminate  a  pro¬ 
prietary  lease  by  declaring  the  lessee’s  ten¬ 
ancy  to  be  an  undesirable  one  because  of 
objectionable  or  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee  or  a  member  of  the  lessee’s 
family  or  his  guests.  This  is  a  very  stringent 
provision  and  has  been  very  rarely  exercised 
in  our  experience.  The  lessee  has  the  right 
to  appeal  the  directors’  action  to  the  share¬ 
holders  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose.  But  if  the  shareholders  by  a  simple 
majority  vote,  uphold  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors’  action,  the  lease  is  terminated  and  the 
lessee  is  subject  to  eviction. 
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The  lessor  may  also  terminate  if:  (a)  the 
lessee  goes  bankrupt;  (b)  makes  a  general 
assignment  of  assets  to  his  creditors;  (c)  if  a 
receiver  is  appointed  for  lessee’s  property; 
(d)  if  lessee’s  interest  under  the  lease  shall 
be  levied  upon;  (e)  if  lessee  fails  to  pay  the 
rent;  or  (f)  if  lessee  violates  any  of  the  terms 
or  covenants  of  the  lease  and  continues  to 
do  so  after  a  thirty-day  written  notice  to 
him  by  the  lessor.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  undesirable  tenancy,  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  termination  by  the  les¬ 
sor  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  occurs  very 
infrequently. 

Finally,  the  lessor  may  terminate  if  the 
lessee  abandons  the  apartment. 

Section  22  covers  the  lessor’s  right  to  re¬ 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  apartment 
in  the  event  of  termination  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  lease  because  of  any  of  the  events 
or  circumstances  outlined  above.  Section  23 
affirms  the  lessor’s  right  after  re-entry  to  do 
whatever  repairs  or  redecorating  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  put  the  apartment  in 
shape  for  leasing  or  selling  and  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  any  such  work  from  the  funds 
realized  from  the  resale  of  the  apartment 
and  stock  allocated  to  it.  After  such  a  resale 
all  such  costs  including  advertising  and 
commissions  are  deducted  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  before  the  balance  is 
turned  over  to  the  former  owner-lessee. 

Forcible  detainer  by  lessee,  section  24, 
provides  even  stilfer  penalties  against  the 
lessee  than  are  customarily  found  in  the 
usual  conventional  apartment  lease  form. 
Unless  the  lessee  promptly  gives  up  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  apartment  upon  termination  of 
his  lease  for  any  reason,  and  turns  over  the 
keys  to  the  lessor  or  its  agent,  he  is  liable 
for  four  times  the  rental  due  during  the 
period  that  he  withholds  possession. 

Up  to  this  point  it  would  appear  that  the 
attorneys  who  drafted  this  lease  have  con- 
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cerned  themselves  solely  with  the  rights, 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  lessor  cor¬ 
poration  and  with  thinking  up  ways  and 
means  of  disciplining  the  poor  lessee,  threat¬ 
ening  him,  punishing  him  and  generally 
making  him  toe  the  line.  It  looks  like  a 
mighty  poor  lease  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  shareholder  who  must  also 
pay  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  acquire 
an  equity  in  this  lessor  corporation  and 
must  then  support  it  by  further  monthly 
payments. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
lessee  and  his  fellow'  co-owners  are  the  cor¬ 
poration  itself  and,  as  such,  all  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rules,  regulations  and  covenants  are 
established  for  his  protection.  He  also  has 
his  rights  as  an  individual  tenant-owner,  or 
lessee,  and  the  first  of  them  is  set  forth  in 
section  25,  “Lessee’s  Rights  After  Lessor’s 
Re-Entry.’’  In  the  event  of  re-entry  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  21,  the 
lessee  has  thirty  days  in  which  to  sell  his 
stock  in  the  corporation  at  any  price  he  can 
get  for  it  to  any  individual  acceptable  to  the 
lessor.  He  must  continue  to  pay  rent  during 
that  period  of  time,  but  the  lessor  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  selling  or  leasing  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  must  issue  a  new  proprietary 
lease  to  an  acceptable  individual  produced 
by  the  lessee. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  acceptable  prospect,  and 
whether  or  not  the  lessor,  through  its  board 
of  directors,  has  the  right  to  reject  an  appli¬ 
cant  produced  by  the  lessee  who  is  leaving 
the  building.  We  believe,  based  on  a  small 
number  of  actual  cases,  that  the  lessor  has 
that  right  and  that  the  selling  lessee  has  no 
valid  claim  against  the  corporation  for 
monetary  loss  through  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  lessor  to  accept  a  prospect  secured  by 
the  lessee.  Obviously,  the  lessor,  through  its 
directors,  should  be  fair  in  its  consideration 
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of  prospective  purchasers,  but  the  right  to 
select  one’s  neighbors  and  co-owners  is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  residential  co¬ 
operative  ownership. 

THE  LESSOR  AND  BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 

The  lessor  also  has  obligations  and  they 
are  the  subject  of  section  26  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  building. 

The  lessee  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  generally  for  the  use  of 
all  the  tenants  and  is  assured  of  his  right  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  apartment 
without  “any  suit,  trouble  or  hindrance 
from  lessor.”  All  he  has  to  do  to  be  thus 
assured  is  to  pay  his  rent. 

The  lessor  is  obligated  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  building  in  a  first-class  manner, 
furnish  heat  and  hot  water,  elevator  service 
and  to  perform  most  of  the  functions  and 
render  most  of  the  services  that  go  into  the 
operation  of  any  apartment  building.  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  our  experience  that 
tenant-otvners  expect  and  demand  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  maintenance, 
housekeeping  and  operation  of  tlieir  build¬ 
ing  than  is  sometimes  expected  or  de¬ 
manded  by  either  the  tenants  or  owners  of 
a  rental  building.  It  is  this  high  standard  of 
service  recjuirements  that  makes  the  resi¬ 
dential  co-operatively-owned  building  a 
natural  part  of  a  CPM’s  or  AMO’s  manage¬ 
ment  portfolio. 

The  lease  is  very  specific  in  listing  wliat 
component  parts  of  the  building  itself  and 
its  equipment  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
lessor.  Instead  of  attempting  to  list  them 
here,  I  think  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  lessee  and  lessor  responsibility  for 
maintenance,  upkeep  and  repair  can  be 
made  clear  by  stating  that  the  lessee’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  limited  to  the  interior  of  his 


own  apartment.  All  public  spaces,  boiler 
room,  pump  room,  elevator  machinery 
room,  front  and  rear  stair  halls  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  are  taken  care  of  by  the  building. 
Within  each  individual  apartment,  the 
lessee  must  pay  for  repairs,  decorating  and 
replacement  of  equipment  unless  the 
equipment  needing  repair  is  concealed  in  a 
wall.  If  a  pipe  leaks  in  a  wall  of  an  apart¬ 
ment,  the  building  will  open  up  the  wall  as 
necessary  to  locate  and  repair  the  leak  and 
afterwards  will  repair  any  structural  dam¬ 
age  such  as  plaster  and  trim.  Redecorating 
is,  as  always,  at  the  lessee’s  expense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  para¬ 
graph  the  responsibility  of  the  lessee  to  re¬ 
port  promptly  any  defect  or  need  for  repairs 
is  re  stated  and  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  lessor  to  maintain  and  repair  the 
building  at  its  expense,  as  outlined  above,  is 
qualified  by  tfie  statement  “unless  rendered 
necessary  by  the  act,  neglect  or  carelessness 
of  lessee  or  any  of  his  family  or  his  or  their 
guests,  employees,  or  agents,  in  which  event 
the  expense  shall  be  borne  by  lessee.” 

If,  in  the  process  of  making  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  certain  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  hot  water  or  elevator  service, 
for  which  the  lessor  is  respt)nsible,  are  in¬ 
terrupted,  the  lessee  cannot  claim  a  diminu¬ 
tion  or  abatement  of  rent  unless  gross  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  or  its  agent 
can  be  shown. 

If  the  building  should  be  damaged  by 
fire  or  other  casualty  to  an  extent  of  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  then  full  insurable 
value  and  is  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt,  the 
lessee  or  lessees  whose  apartments  have  been 
rendered  untenantable  are  allowed  an 
abatement  in  rent.  During  the  period  of 
untenantability  the  lessee  pays  only  that 
part  of  his  monthly  rental  assessment  ap¬ 
plicable  to  his  share  of  real  estate  taxes  and 
mortgage  interest  and  principal. 
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ACCOUNTING  AND  INSURANCE 

In  section  27,  the  lessor  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  books  and  accounts  and  with  making 
them  accessible  to  the  lessee  for  inspection 
i  at  all  reasonable  times.  Each  lessee  is  fur¬ 
nished  a  statement  of  operations  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  an  audit,  and  a  copy  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  annual  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
These  are  generally  distributed  immedi¬ 
ately  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  the  time  and  date  of 
which  is  established  in  the  corpKiration’s  by¬ 
laws. 

The  section  titled  “Insurance”  is  very 
brief  but  deserves  some  comment.  It  merely 
states  that  the  lessor  shall  keep  the  building 
insured  in  a  reasonable  amount  against  loss 
or  damage  by  lire,  against  liability  under 
the  workmen’s  compensation  law,  and  shall 
maintain  a  reasonable  amount  of  public 
liability,  elevator,  and  boiler  insurance. 

!  I  he  word  “reasonable”  is  used  twice  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  manager  of 
any  co-op  give  this  cjuestion  of  amounts  of 
insurance  to  be  carried  his  earnest  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  found  that  most  owners  of 
co-ops  expect  a  100  per  cent  repair  and  re¬ 
placement  of  damage  in  the  event  of  a  loss, 
without  depreciation  of  decorating,  and 
look  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  man¬ 
agement  to  provide  such  coverage.  Lhis,  of 
course,  can  only  be  done  by  carrying  full 
replacement  value  in  fire  and  extended 
coverage  insurance  and  calls  for  an  annual 
review  of  the  coverage  being  carried. 

I  believe  that  the  best  and  safest  ap¬ 
proach,  from  the  manager’s  standpoint,  is 
for  him  to  prepare  a  very  complete  and 
comprehensive  insurance  ccjverage  program 
for  the  building,  showing  cost  of  coverage 
of  80  per  cent  of  insurable  value  as  well  as 
full  coverage,  and  to  present  this  program 


to  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  The  man¬ 
ager  should  be  prepared  to  explain  in  detail 
the  protection  afforded  the  lessees  under 
each  proposal,  making  sure  that  it  is  clear  to 
the  lessees  that  the  fire  and  extended  cover¬ 
age  insurance  carried  by  the  lessor  corpora¬ 
tion  covers  only  the  physical  structure  of 
the  building  itself,  including  their  apart¬ 
ments,  and  property  owned  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  such  as  lobby  furniture,  but  does  not 
insure  their  personal  property  within  their 
apartments.  The  shareholder  lessees  can 
then  decide  at  the  meeting  the  amounts 
that  they  wish  carried  and  instruct  the  man¬ 
agement  to  place  such  amounts.  Their  deci¬ 
sion  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  and  a  permanent  record.  As  a 
final  precaution  against  misunderstanding 
I  would  recommend  that  all  lessees  present 
only  by  proxy  or  not  represented  be  advised 
by  letter  of  the  action  taken. 

The  lessor  is  not  permitted  to  place  any 
additional  mortgage  on  the  building  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation, 
as  stated  in  section  29. 

ESCAPE  CLAUSES  FOR  LESSEE 

Section  ‘jo,  covering  procedure  in  the 
event  of  death  of  the  lessee,  or  the  husband 
of  lessee  if  lessee  is  a  married  woman  living 
with  her  husband,  is  an  escape  clause  which 
permits  the  executor  of  the  lessee’s  estate, 
or  the  lessee  herself  if  a  married  woman,  to 
cancel  the  proprietary  lease  as  of  the  last 
day  of  any  month  during  the  nine-month 
period  following  death,  on  a  ninety-day 
written  notice  to  the  lessor  of  intent  to  do 
so.  If  a  lease  is  in  joint  tenancy,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  lessee  has  the  same  privilege  in  the 
event  of  death  of  the  other  lessee.  Rent 
must  be  paid  through  the  effective  date  of 
termination  at  which  time  the  stock  certih- 
tate  and  proprietary  lease,  properly  en- 
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dorsed  and  assigned  by  the  survivor,  must 
be  turned  in  to  the  lessor. 

The  above  is  not  a  standard  provision  of 
proprietary  leases  in  general  but  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  one  I  am  using  as  an  example. 
In  the  building  in  question  it  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  put  to  use  because  if 
the  surviving  husband  or  wife  or  joint  ten¬ 
ant  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  live  in  the 
apartment,  it  could  be  sold  at  a  price  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  original  purchase  price. 

.Additional  escape  provisions  allowing 
the  lessee  to  terminate  his  lease  are  outlined 
in  Section  31.  He  can  terminate,  on  a  six- 
month  written  notice,  at  any  time  after  the 
first  year  of  the  lease’s  term.  He  can  termi¬ 
nate  on  three  months’  written  notice  if  the 
other  shareholders  authorize  an  assessment 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payment  of  mort¬ 
gage  principal  in  excess  of  the  regular  in¬ 
stallments  provided  in  the  mortgage,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding,  renewing  or  ex¬ 
tending  the  mortgage,  provided  the  lessee 
has  not  voted  in  favor  of  such  an  assessment. 
He  can  turn  in  his  stock  and  proprietary 
lease  to  the  lessor  and  forever  thereafter  be 
free  from  any  obligation  to  the  lessor.  He 
loses  the  amount  that  he  originally  paid  for 
his  stock  and  the  payments  he  has  made 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  mortgage.  With  the 
favorable  market  for  co-ops  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  these  cancellation  provisions 
have  never  been  exercised  in  any  of  the 
buildings  managed  by  our  office. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  rights  of 
termination  of  the  lease  by  lessee  and  his 
consequent  release  from  any  further  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  any  amendment  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietary  lease  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  lessee.  These  rights 
of  termination  have  been  a  tremendously 


important  factor  in  the  recent  and  present 
widespread  acceptance  of  and  enthusiasm 
for  co-operative  apartment  ownership.  The 
mortgage  is  a  corporate  one  secured  by  the 
land  and  building  and  the  individual  has 
no  personal  liability  since  he  can  at  any 
time  terminate  his  ownership  of  stock  and 
with  it  his  obligation  to  pay  rent.  This  was 
not  always  true  and  the  entire  concept  of 
co-operative  home  ownership  suffered  a 
black  eye  that  took  a  lot  of  healing.  The 
lessee,  having  accepted  ownership  of  stock 
in  the  corporation  and  having  affixed  his 
signature  to  a  proprietary  lease,  was  obli¬ 
gated  to  continue  to  pay  the  monthly  assess¬ 
ment  covering  taxes,  mortgage  interest  and 
principal,  and  operation  of  the  building 
until  such  time  as  he  could  find  a  buyer  for 
his  stock  who  was  willing  to  assume  the 
rent. 

GENER.AL  PROVISIONS 

There  follows  in  the  final  section.  No.  32, 
a  number  of  general  provisions  which  can 
be  covered  briefly: 

No  shareholder,  director  or  officer  of  the 
corporation  can  personally  be  held  liable 
upon  any  covenant  of  the  lessor  contained 
in  the  lease. 

The  lessee  waives  the  giving  of  any  and 
all  notices  required  by  Illinois  law  except 
as  provided  in  the  lease. 

.All  proprietary  leases  in  force  at  any  one 
time  must  be  identical  in  contents  and  can 
only  be  changed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  lease. 

The  failure  of  the  lessor  to  insist  on  the 
strict  performance  of  any  of  the  covenants 
of  the  lease  in  one  or  more  instances  does 
not  waive  his  right  to  enforce  performance 
in  the  future. 

The  lessor  has  the  right  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  covenants  of  the  lease  either  separately 
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or  concurrently,  and  the  remedies  provided 
shall  not  be  exhausted  by  the  lessor  exer¬ 
cising  them  on  one  or  more  occasion. 

The  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  suc¬ 
cessors  and  assigns  of  both  lessor  and  lessee 
are  bound  by  all  terms  of  the  proprietary 
lease. 

If  any  part  of  the  lease  shall  be  declared 
invalid  in  law,  it  does  not  invalidate  any 
other  part  or  the  whole  document. 

Shares  of  stock  allocated  to  each  apart¬ 
ment  can  only  be  transferred  as  a  unit  un¬ 
less  division  of  such  shares  into  two  or  more 
certificates  is  approved  by  the  directors. 

Shares  of  stock  may  be  transferred  upon 
the  corporation’s  books  only  on  surrender 
of  the  stock  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
owner  of  record. 

Each  shareholder  is  entitled,  by  reason  of 
his  ownership  of  stock,  to  the  occupancy  of 
his  apartment  for  dwelling  purposes.  His 
occupancy  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  proprietary  lease  and  he  can¬ 
not  transfer  his  shares  of  stock  to  anyone 
but  an  accepted  assignee  of  the  lease  or  to 
the  lessor  corporation. 

Each  stock  certificate  must  carry  a  state¬ 
ment  on  its  reverse  side  substantially  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  shares  of  stock  represented  by 
this  certificate  have  been  issued  to  qualify 
the  owner  hereof  as  lessee  under  a  proprie¬ 
tary  lease  of  an  apartment  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  corporation,  and  the  holder 
of  this  certificate  accepts  it  subject  to  the 
following  conditions.  The  lessee  under  such 
proprietary  lease  may  be  assessed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  from 
time  to  time  for  his  share  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  The  corporation  shall  have  a  first 


and  paramount  lien  upon  the  shares  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  certificate,  and  the  shares 
represented  hereby  are  perpetually  pledged 
to  the  corporation  for  debts  due  it  by  the 
owner  of  this  certificate  or  any  occupant 
or  lessee  under  said  proprietary  lease,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  lien  the 
corporation  may  sell  the  shares  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  proprietary  lease  and 
in  the  manner  and  upon  the  notice  therein 
set  forth.  Lessee’s  right  to  terminate  said 
proprietary  lease,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  therein  set  forth,  is  contingent  upon 
the  surrender  of  this  certificate  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  shares  represented  by  this  cer¬ 
tificate  are  transferable  only  in  the  manner 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
said  proprietary  lease.’’ 

A  final  paragraph  reaffirms  the  freedom 
from  liability  of  the  individual  lessee  under 
the  building’s  mortgage  and  provides  that 
any  mortgage,  now  or  in  the  future,  shall 
contain  such  a  provision. 

This  concludes  the  lease  and  there  follow 
only  the  usual  spaces  for  the  signatures  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  lessor 
corporation,  the  corporate  seal,  and  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  lessee  or  lessees.  All  sig¬ 
natures  must  be  notarized. 

I  would  like  again  to  point  out  that  the 
lease  used  as  the  background  for  this  dist mis¬ 
sion  is  largely  typical  of  proprietary  leases 
in  general  use  in  Chicago,  and  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  identical  in  contents,  provisions  or 
language  with  the  leases  used  elsewhere. 
Every  proprietary  lease  should  be  carefully 
drafted  by  a  competent  legal  counsel  who 
has  been  instructed  as  to  its  coverage  by  the 
original  incorporating  group  of  owners. 


One  of  the  most  creative  things  this  CPM  did  in  developijig  a  motor 
court  property  was  to  carry  out  a  long-term  analysis  of  the  reasons  why 
motorists  elected  to  stop  at  the  court.  What  he  discovered  about 
business-getting  factors  will  be  interesting  to  everybody  and  “must” 
reading  for  any  manager  who  may  be  taking  on  a  similar  account  for 
the  first  time. 


HOW  WE  MADE  A  MOTEL  OUT  OF 
APARTMENTS 

by  Henry  H.  Wright,  CPM 


The  group  ot  l)uilding.s  which  became  the 
Panama  Motor  Court  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
was  not  built  originally  for  motor  court  use, 
but  was  constructed  during  the  war  to  house 
war  workers.  The  six  brick  one-story  build¬ 
ings  are  located  on  North  Main  Street  in  the 
6700  block.  Each  building  originally  con¬ 
tained  four  apartments,  each  with  living 
room,  kitchen-dinette,  one  bedroom  and 
bathroom. 

In  converting  this  property  to  a  motor 
court  for  our  client,  we  painted  the  interiors, 
repaired  the  asphalt  tile  floors  where  neces¬ 
sary,  overhauled  the  plumbing  and  installed 
new  toilet  seats.  Each  of  the  apartments  had 
a  gas  side-arm  water  heater.  W^e  removed  all 
of  these  water  heaters,  attaching  all  hot 
water  outlets  in  each  building  to  a  single  oil- 
fired  automatic  hot  water  heater  located  in 
the  kitchen  area  of  the  second  apartment 
away  from  the  street. 

The  heating  question  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  problem.  The  apartments  originally 
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had  been  equipped  each  with  a  space-type 
oil-burning  heater.  These  heaters  had  five- 
gallon  tanks  attached  at  the  back  and  had 
to  be  filled  periodically.  We  hadn’t  been 
opened  long  as  a  motor  court  when  it  be¬ 
taine  apparent  that  we  would  have  to  find  a 
more  practical  method  for  heating  the  units. 
Not  only  was  there  considerable  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public  to  these 
space  heaters,  but  they  required  frequent 
servicing.  So  we  decided  to  experiment  with 
with  the  radiant-type  glass  panel  heat.  We 
found  that  a  1,250-w'att  unit  would  heat 
both  the  bedroom  and  bathroom  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  72  to  74  degrees  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  guests  liked  these 
units. 

Howe\er,  the  panels  we  used  were  port¬ 
able  units,  so  we  had  to  work  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  strapped  them  to  the  floor  dur¬ 
ing  the  heating  season  and  permitted  their 
removal  to  storage  when  not  in  use.  Some¬ 
times  we  hear  objections  to  this  type  of  heat¬ 
ing,  but  we  think  such  objection  usually 
stems  from  the  fact  that  a  unit  of  inadequate 
( apacity  is  used.  If  adequate  capacity  is  pro¬ 
vided,  glass-panel  heat  will  prove  to  be  very 
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Originally,  the  six  buildings  of  the  Panama  Motor  (^ourt  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  were  apart 
inent  units  to  house  war  workers.  1  his  is  how  the  property  looked  when  hrst  opened  as  a 
motor  court.  At  first,  court  office  was  in  the  apartments  of  the  resident  managers— which 
proved  not  to  he  a  good  idea.  Later,  a  separate  office  w'as  built 


successful,  and  even  economical.  The  port¬ 
able  units  we  used  permitted  radiation  of 
heat  from  both  sides  of  the  tmit.  But  if  units 
are  built  into  a  wall,  radiation  comes  from 
only  one  side,  and  this  we  believe  makes  a 
real  difference. 

Furnishing  of  the  motor  court  was  done 
with  the  assistance  of  a  local  furniture  com¬ 
pany.  Because  each  tmit  consists  of  two 
rooms  and  bath,  the  bedroom  was  provided 
with  a  double  bed  of  Hollywood  style.  A 
dresser,  mirror,  bedside  table  and  chair,  and 
luggage  racks  were  also  provided  for  all 
rooms.  The  room  which  had  been  the  living 
room  was  furnished  with  two  single  sofa 
beds.  A  desk  with  chair,  an  easy  chair,  and 
an  occasional  chair  were  provided  in  this 
room.  Both  rooms  were  supplied  with  ade¬ 
quate  lamps,  ash  trays  and  such  otlier  inci¬ 
dentals  as  were  necessary,  including  pic¬ 
tures.  New  Venetian  blinds  were  installed  at 
all  windows,  with  appropriate  drapes.  Since 
the  kitchen  area  of  the  apartment  was  not  to 
be  used,  everything  was  removed  from  it  and 


a  curtain  arrangement  was  put  over  the 
opening. 

We  decided  that  due  to  the  confining  na¬ 
ture  of  the  operation,  it  would  be  better  to 
work  out  a  management  plan  using  two 
couples  who  would  live  in  the  Court  and 
operate  it  alternately  on  a  daily  basis,  the 
husbands  employed  elsewhere  but  assisting 
in  the  evening.  The  wives  would  supervise 
the  regular  work  around  the  Court.  We  in¬ 
terviewed  numerous  couples  and  eventually 
came  up  with  two  who  were  interested.  We 
employed  these  couples,  supplying  them 
with  living  quarters  and  utilities  including 
hot  water  and  fuel  for  heating,  plus  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  amount  taken  in  each 
month.  The  percentage  was  figured  on  the 
basis  of  8  per  cent  for  the  first  $2,000  taken 
in  and  4  per  cent  on  each  $1,000  taken  in 
thereafter.  The  living  quarters  plus  utilities 
were  worth  approximately  $50  per  month  at 
that  time.  The  couples  serving  in  the  man¬ 
agement  capacity  did  only  limited  physical 
work  at  the  Court,  however,  since  maids 
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were  employed  for  cleaning,  making  of  beds 
and  other  services  required,  and  a  man 
worked  three  days  a  week  to  do  all  the  yard 
work  and  heavy  work. 

EXPERIENCE  TEACHES  US  ABOUT 
CONVERSION 

After  the  peak  of  our  first  winter  season 
was  passed,  we  found  that  we  had  quite  a 
problem  on  our  hands  because  we  could  not 
rent  our  converted  two-bedroom  units  to 
small  traveling  parties  at  the  rate  contem¬ 
plated.  We  then  found  that  it  was  practical 
to  lock  off  half  of  the  unit  and  rent  a  single 
room  and  bath  to  couples.  We  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was  possible  to  convert  the 
kitchen  area  of  each  apartment  into  a  bath, 
to  provide  additional  facility,  and  in  several 
units  this  was  done.  In  the  beginning,  the 
arrangement  was  not  elaborate.  A  basin  and 
water  closet  were  installed  at  the  point  most 
advantageous  for  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  plumbing.  A  shower  stall  was  built 
and  finished  with  ceramic  tile.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  kitchen  area,  which  was  com¬ 
paratively  large,  was  converted  to  dressing 
area,  luggage  storage  and  the  like.  With  each 
conversion  we  were  able  to  improve  the 
method  and  finish  for  these  bathrooms. 

After  discovering  that  traveling  families 
of  three  frequently  require  only  one  room, 
we  rearranged  two  units  by  cutting  off 
enough  of  the  kitchen  area  to  provide  room 
for  a  single  bed  and  still  leave  enough  room 
to  get  into  a  bathroom  which  was  to  be 
added.  This  arrangement  made  possible  a 
double  bed  and  a  single  bed  in  one  room, 
with  adequate  space  for  a  bathroom,  but  the 
bathroom  was  an  inside  one,  with  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  added. 

Although  it  proved  quite  costly,  two  bath¬ 
rooms  were  completed  with  showers  par¬ 
tially  enclosed  with  glass  block.  This  elimi¬ 
nated  the  problem  of  shower  curtains  and 


proved  highly  successful.  It  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Panama  Motor  Court 
did  not  have  baths  with  tubs,  and  while 
there  were  some  guests  who  objected  be¬ 
cause  no  tub  was  available,  these  were  rare 
cases. 

With  the  various  conversions  of  kitchens 
into  bathrooms,  the  Panama  Motor  Court 
eventually  had  fourteen  units  of  one  room 
and  bath,  and  fifteen  units  of  two  rooms  and 
bath— a  total  of  twenty-nine  units. 

WE  RUN  INTO  COMPETITION 

The  first  two  years  of  operation  of  Pan¬ 
ama  Motor  Court  were  highly  successful  and 
in  season  the  Court  seldom  experienced 
vacancies.  In  Jacksonville,  the  tourist  season 
is  heaviest  in  January,  February  and  March 
and  July  and  August,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
in  May  and  September.  During  the  off¬ 
season,  units  were  rented  in  whatever  man- 
ne*  acceptable  to  the  prospective  guest,  and 
rarely  were  all  units  occupied  on  any  given 
night.  After  the  first  two  years,  with  the 
building  of  many  other  motor  courts  around 
Jacksonville,  business  became  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  extra  effort  was  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  a  volume  of  business. 

Early  in  the  game,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  so  were  authorized  to  use 
their  emblem  in  all  forms  of  advertising  and 
were  provided  with  an  emblem  for  display 
at  the  Court.  Also,  we  early  recognized  that 
appearance  was  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  operation  of  any  motor  court,  and  ex¬ 
erted  extra  effort  to  create  the  very  best  in 
appearance.  A  landscaping  firm  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  plant  grass  and  replace  shrubbery 
which  needed  to  be  replaced  around  the 
buildings.  For  privacy  plus  a  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  bamboo  hedge  was  planted  all 
the  way  around  the  three  sides  of  the  lot 
away  from  the  street.  Trimmed  to  a  height 
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of  approximately  six  feet,  it  gave  a  very 
pleasant  appearance  to  the  whole  property. 
In  addition,  in  three  open  sections  at  the 
front  of  the  Court  along  the  street,  flower 
beds  were  planted  and  as  frequently  as  the 
season  would  permit,  blooming  flowers  were 
transplanted  into  these  beds  and  cultivated. 
In  addition,  there  were  small  palms  on  the 
grounds  and  we  obtained  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  by  planting  petunias  around  these 
palms  each  spring.  W^e  also  used  pansies  in 
the  early  spring  and  zinnias  and  other  hardy 
blooming  plants  in  the  summer.  We  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  as  part  of  management  per¬ 
sonnel,  who  spent  approximately  three  full 
days  a  week  mowing  the  lawn,  working  the 
flower  beds,  edging  the  grass  and  taking  care 
of  the  shrubbery  in  order  to  produce  the 
maximum  in  appearance. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  OFFICE  LOCATION 

We  found,  however,  that  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  problems  in  presenting  a  proper  appear¬ 
ance  was  the  fact  that  the  Court  office  was 
alternately  in  the  living  rooms  of  the  two 
couples  serving  as  managers.  We  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  desirable  thing  to  do  was  to 
build  a  separate  office  unit  at  the  center  of 
the  group,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
building;  and  this  was  done.  The  building 
was  constructed  of  concrete  block  with  an 
asbestos  shingle  roof  gabled  and  finished  to 
match  as  nearly  as  possible  the  architecture 
of  the  Court  buildings.  To  make  the  office 
building  stand  out,  we  painted  the  exterior 
white.  Painting  of  the  concrete  block  on  the 
interior  produced  a  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  Celotex  ceiling  was  also 
painted. 

Inside  the  new  office  we  used  chrome  and 
Durand  furniture,  including  a  settee  and 
chairs,  and  also  included  a  large  table  for 
a  display  of  advertising  matter,  and  a  desk 
for  the  registration  of  guests.  A  telephone 


With  new  office  unit  prominently  located  at 
highway  front  of  the  property  and  integrated 
with  improved  neon  sign  display,  the  Panama 
Motor  Court  becomes  big  business 

was  installed  in  a  semi-private  booth  on  the 
outside  of  which  we  built  a  rack  arrange¬ 
ment  for  further  display  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  corner  behind  the  entrance  door 
a  corner  cabinet  was  built  to  store  supplies 
needed  in  the  office. 

At  the  time  the  office  w'as  built,  our  neon 
sign  was  moved  out  nearer  the  curb  of  the 
street  so  that  it  could  be  more  easily  seen 
by  the  motoring  public.  The  neon  word 
“office”  was  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  of¬ 
fice  building,  and  tubed  neon  was  run 
around  the  front  of  the  building.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  locating  our  driveways  at 
night,  we  devised  a  portable  type  of  sign 
with  the  w'ord  “entrance”  in  Scotch-Lite 
thereon  and  each  night  set  this  at  the  en¬ 
trance  driveways  to  the  Court.  This  proved 
very  successful  in  attracting  motorists  and 
getting  them  off  busy  Main  Street  and  U.  S. 
Highway  17,  on  which  the  Court  faces. 

We  installed  a  bell  button  on  the  door  of 
the  office,  and  a  buzzer  in  each  of  the  man¬ 
agers’  apartments,  with  a  three-way  switch, 
one  for  each  apartment  and  one  for  “off.” 
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DAILY  RECORD -PANAMA  MOTOR  COURT 
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I'he  daily  record  sheet  on  which  the  Panama  Motor  Court  man¬ 
agers  analyzed  reasons  why  motorists  elected  to  stop  at  the  court 
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Signs  like  these,  located  both  in  and  out  of  town,  proved  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  in  pulling  customers.  I'he  .AAA  emblem  is  a  potent  persuader 


Each  night  after  tlie  ofhce  closed,  a  neat  sign 
which  fitted  into  a  bracket  was  installed  over 
a  button  and  stated  “please  ring  for  service.” 

ATTRACTING  BUSINESS 

In  order  to  attract  night  attention  to  our 
motor  court,  neon  tubing  was  installed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  the  roof  on  all  six  of  the 
buildings  and  a  return  of  some  10  feet  was 
used  on  each  end  building  to  further  set  oft 
the  line  of  the  building. 

To  attract  customers  and  obtain  “repeat” 
business,  folders  were  printed  tor  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  folders  were  used  primarily  as 
a  means  of  answering  the  questions  most 
frequently  asked  of  the  management,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  constituted  an  effective 
form  of  advertising.  The  folders  were  given 


out  to  anyone  who  inquired  at  the  Court, 
and  were  also  distributed  from  two  of 
Florida’s  principal  tourist  attractions,  as  well 
as  being  distributed  from  all  points  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  a  large  firm  operating  service  sta¬ 
tions  and  candy  shops  throughout  Florida 
and  the  adjoining  states. 

We  also  obtained  very  good  results  by 
using  individual  soap  in  special  wrappers 
neatly  designed  and  carrying  the  Court 
name.  A  fiber-type  bath  mat  was  designed 
for  all  of  the  bathrooms,  and  carried  the 
Court  name  on  it. 

Among  many  schemes  to  attract  customers 
to  Panama  Motor  Court  was  one  we  used 
each  winter  season  in  the  form  of  a  picture 
post  card  of  the  Court.  The  managers  would 
go  through  our  receipts  for  each  day  for  the 
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previous  year  and  address  a  card  to  the  guest 
who  had  stayed  the  year  before,  with  a  short 
friendly  note  on  the  card  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  hoped  the  guest  would  return  to  Florida 
during  the  coming  winter  season  and  would 
stop  at  Panama  Motor  Court.  Some  results 
were  obtained  from  this  advertising. 

WHY  DO  MOl  ORISI  S  STOP? 

At  the  beginning  of  our  management  of 
Panama  Motor  Court,  we  decided  that  if  we 
knew  why  motorists  stopped  we  could  de¬ 
velop  the  Court  more  intelligently.  At  first 
we  did  not  have  roadside  signs,  but  soon  put 
up  three  small  signs,  two  north  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  on  U.  S.  17  and  one  south  on  U.  S.  1. 
We  then  devised  mimeographed  forms,  cap¬ 
tioned  “Daily  Report— Panama  Motor 
Court.”  This  report  covered  the  29  units  in 
the  Court  and  provided  space  in  which  to 
enter  the  receipt  number  for  each  guest  for 
each  night  and  then  space  for  checking  the 
following  reasons  why  the  guest  might  have 
stopped  for  the  night:  AA.\,  Previous  Ciuest, 
Recommended,  Road  Signs,  .\ppearance. 
Miscellaneous,  Ihiclassified.  We  also  re¬ 
corded  whether  the  motorist  was  traveling 
north  or  south. 

During  the  first  few  months,  we  found 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  people  stopped 
because  of  our  membership  in  the  .\merican 
.Automobile  .Association,  and  the  smallest 
number  saw  our  road  signs.  We  were,  of 
course,  quite  proud  of  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  stated  that  they  had  stopped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  Court. 

When  competition  became  sharper,  we 
used  the  large  signs  put  up  by  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company.  We  located 
one  such  sign  thirteen  miles  north  of  the 
Panama  Motor  Court  on  a  curve  in  the  high¬ 
way.  This  sign  was  not  lighted,  but  we 
gained  the  desired  results  at  night  by  the  use 
of  Scotch-Lite.  This  sign  stated:  “13  Miles 


to  Panama  Motor  Court,”  and  carried  a 
large  AAA  emblem.  By  daylight  two  other 
words  appeared— “  Modern-Convenient.” 
This  sign  brought  more  people  to  the  Court 
than  any  other  form  of  advertising  we  used. 
.As  time  went  on,  other  signs  were  put  up 
nearer  to  the  Court,  and  finally  one  lighted 
sign  only  two  blocks  north  of  the  Court.  We 
also  used  a  single  lighted  sign  at  an  appropri¬ 
ate  location  just  outside  of  the  city  limits  on 
LI.  S.  1,  which  could  be  seen  by  all  motorists 
traveling  north  on  this  route.  During  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  greatest  number 
of  people  were  traveling  north,  this  sign  was 
always  a  large  producer  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  signs  were  well  worth  the 
money  invested. 

\^ery  interesting  in  our  continuous  survey 
of  why  people  stopped  at  Panama  Motor 
Court  were  a  number  of  facts  in  the  form  of 
percentages  computed  monthly  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  number  of  guests  stopping 
within  this  period.  In  the  early  stages,  as 
many  as  42  per  cent  of  the  people  stopping 
within  a  thirty-day  period  did  so  because  of 
our  approval  by  the  .Ameri(  an  .Automobile 
.Association.  Using  a  spot-dieck  from  our 
records  over  quite  a  long  period  of  time,  we 
found  that  even  after  other  sources  of  ad¬ 
vertising  began  to  cut  into  the  percentage  of 
people  stopping  because  of  .A.A.A,  it  main¬ 
tained  a  very  healthy  17  per  cent  to  29  per 
cent  on  an  average  over  all  basis. 

We  were  also  very  proud  of  the  number  of 
previous  guests  who  returned  to  the  Court. 
VV^e  found  that  this  averaged  10  per  cent  to 
16  per  cent  monthly,  although  on  occasions 
it  reached  as  much  as  23  per  cent.  We  felt 
that  we  had  many  friends  in  other  businesses 
and  even  in  other  motor  courts  who  would 
recommend  us.  and  this  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  over  a  long  period  of  time 
from  4  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  stopped  each  month  were  sent  to  us  by 
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others  who  recommended  Panama  Motor 
Court. 

The  results  of  the  more  elaborate  type  of 
outdoor  sign  with  Scotch-1. ite  or  lighted  at 
night  were  remarkable.  Our  survey  showed 
that  the  number  of  people  who  stopped, 
jumped  from  2  per  cent  from  the  small  sign 
we  had  at  the  beginning,  to  the  very  steady 
average  of  26  per  cent  to  3^^  per  cent  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time.  In  order  to  be  even 
more  accurate,  we  began  to  break  down  this 
figure  and  determined  that  from  fi  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  people  who  stopped  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  our  signs,  actually  stopped 
because  they  saw  the  A.\A  emblem  thereon. 

Our  analysis  of  the  number  of  people  who 
stopped  at  Panama  Motor  Court  because  of 
its  appearance  also  was  very  gratifying.  Over 
a  long  period  of  time  we  found  that  the  per¬ 
centage  on  a  monthly  basis  averaged  from  1 1 
per  cent  to  21  per  cent,  and  frecjuently  peo¬ 
ple  were  quite  outspoken  about  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Court.  One  of  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  things  about  our  survey  was  the 
fact  that  at  times  as  much  as  22  per  cent  had 
to  be  attributed  to  miscellaneous,  d'his  usu¬ 
ally  occurred  during  the  rush  months  of  the 
year  and  at  the  peak  hour  of  renting  of  units, 
when  the  managers  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  each  guest.  During  off¬ 
season,  when  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  talk 
with  guests,  sometimes  the  number  who 
were  vague  as  to  the  factor  which  caused 
them  to  stop  at  the  Court  w’as  as  small  as  5 
})er  cent. 

M.\X.\GEMENT  POLICY 

It  was  only  natural  that  during  the  four 
years  and  four  months  this  court  was  under 
our  direction,  there  should  have  been 
changes  in  personnel  and  changes  in  our 
management  policies.  The  pattern  of  yard 
work  and  maid  work  remained  fairly  stable, 
although  there  was  some  turnover  in  the 


_ ^ 

personnel.  Each  maid  worked  six  days  a 
week,  and  since  there  were  three  maids,  the 
arrangement  was  staggered  in  such  a  way 
that  on  three  days  out  of  each  week  there 
were  only  two  maids  on  duty  and  on  four 
days  of  each  week  all  three  were  on  duty. 
During  the  four  days  when  all  three  maids 
were  on  duty,  routine  work  of  a  nature  not 
required  daily  was  done.  Then,  during  the 
periods  of  time  when  only  two  maids  were 
on  duty,  only  the  necessary  work  was  done, 
unless  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  night  had  been  (juite  low  and  the 
amount  of  necessary  work  was  small.  If  such 
were  the  case,  extra  work  \vas  done  to  take 
up  the  time  and  in  some  cases  the  maids 
were  permitted  to  leave  early.  This  offset  the 
times  when  they  would  have  to  stay  quite 
late  during  the  peak  season  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work.  As  for  the  yard  man,  who 
also  did  heavy  work,  we  found  he  could  al¬ 
ways  perform  his  duties  within  a  three-day 
period  in  cadi  seven-day  week. 

Keeping  a  motor  (ourt  up  to  first-cla.ss 
( ondition  retjuires  (onstant  diet  king  of  each 
unit.  VV'e  found  that  the  traveling  public 
is  sometimes  carelc.ss.  and  damage  to  the 
property  or  the  furnishings  did  occur.  Such 
things  had  to  be  taken  care  of  promptly. 
The  furniture  in  the  Court  had  to  be  peri¬ 
odically  refinished,  and  each  of  the  units  was 
repainted  on  an  average  of  about  every  nine 
months.  Drapes,  bedspreads,  throw  rugs  and 
the  like,  even  though  some  were  used  only 
during  certain  season^  a  year,  wore  out  very 
frequently  and  rccjuircd  replacement  often. 

.\t  first,  types  of  linen  were  obtained  from 
a  linen  rental  service.  The  service  we  sub¬ 
scribed  to  was  most  capable  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  but  also 
ejuite  costly.  .\s  time  went  on,  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  ownership  of  our  own  linens 
would  prove  a  savings  in  operating  cost  and 
we  therefore  purchased  a  complete  supply  of 
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linen  and  used  a  service  for  daily  laundering 
of  our  linens. 

VVe  had  considerable  trouble  with  linens 
being  misplaced,  so  eventually  we  walled  olf 
part  of  our  supply  room  to  make  a  linen 
room  which  could  be  securely  locked  sepa¬ 
rate  from  other  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  we  required  that  one  maid  be  entirely 
responsible  for  everything  that  went  in  and 
out  of  this  room.  We  further  improved  on 
control  of  the  linen  situation  by  devising  a 
weekly  report  which  was  turned  in  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  linen  room,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  resident  managers,  which 
accounted  for  all  linens  including  any  which 
became  missing  during  the  week. 

HOW  BOOKKEEPING  WAS  HANDLED 

Panama  Motor  Court  did  not  use  a  regis¬ 
tration  book  as  is  done  by  many  motor 
courts,  nor  did  we  use  a  card  system.  We  de¬ 
vised  a  three-part  receipt  book  which  was 
numbered  and  kept  in  sequence  of  numbers. 
When  the  guest  arrived  at  the  Court  and 
wished  to  take  one  of  our  units,  he  was  taken 
to  the  office  where  he  was  given  a  receipt  and 
asked  to  fill  it  out,  giving  his  name,  mailing 
address,  home  town,  automobile  make  and 
license  number.  Then  our  manager  would 
compute  the  amount  of  rental  for  the  unit, 
plus  the  Florida  state  sales  tax  required,  sign 
the  receipt  and  receive  the  money. 

The  original  receipt  went  to  the  guest,  the 
second  copy  to  the  office  of  Stockton,  What¬ 
ley,  Davin  &:  Company  where  the  final  ac¬ 
counting  was  done,  and  the  third  copy  was 
kept  at  Panama  Motor  Court  as  a  matter  of 
permanent  registration  record.  All  account¬ 
ing  was  done  at  the  office  of  Stockton,  What¬ 
ley,  Davin  &  Company,  much  in  the  same 
form  as  would  have  been  done  with  the 
average  residential  rental  account.  Peri¬ 


odically,  depending  upon  the  volume  of 
money  taken  in  at  the  Court,  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  rental  department  of  our  com¬ 
pany  would  go  to  the  Court,  pick  up  the 
day’s  receipts  on  hand  and  give  the  managers 
a  receipt  for  the  money.  The  receipts  were 
then  verified  in  this  office  and  the  money 
credited  to  a  rent  account  in  the  name  of 
Panama  Motor  Court. 

All  charges  at  Panama  Motor  Court,  in¬ 
cluding  salaries  for  the  maids,  yard  man  and 
the  management  personnel,  as  well  as  bills 
for  utilities,  supplies,  linen  service,  laundry 
and  the  like,  were  paid  from  the  office  of 
Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &:  Company.  Ka(  h 
month  a  statement  showing  total  collections 
and  disbursements  was  rendered  to  the 
owners  of  the  Court.  Except  for  the  large 
volume  of  bills  and  payrolls  to  be  handled  in 
connection  with  an  operation  of  this  nature, 
procedure  varied  little  from  the  average 
residential  rental  account  and  posed  no  par¬ 
ticular  problem. 

During  the  little  over  four  years  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Panama  Motor  Court  was  under  the 
supervision  of  our  company,  the  peak  in 
dollar  value  was  reached  during  the  winter 
season  of  1949.  .At  that  time  we  had  a  total 
of  29  units  for  rent  which  totaled  44  rooms. 
During  the  accounting  period  from  January 
25  to  February  25  of  that  year,  the  gross 
volume  of  business  done  at  the  Court  was 
$6,743,  or  an  average  for  the  30-day  period 
of  slightly  in  excess  of  $5  per  room  per  day 
for  the  entire  30-day  period. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  Panama  Motor 
Court  was  sold  to  Sam  Barquette,  who  now 
operates  the  property  under  the  name  of 
Panama  Motel.  Mr.  Barquette  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  the  Court,  and  offers  a 
highly  desirable  accommodation  for  the 
traveling  public  at  this  time. 


The  times  have  never  been  more  ripe  for  the  intelligent  practice  of 
real  estate  management.  This  thoughtful  and  challenging  analysis  of 
current  problems  and  possibilities  will  give  you  a  neiv  lease  on  imagi¬ 
native,  aggressive  planning  for  your  business  for  the  future. 

GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
YOUR  MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS 


bj)>  Lloyd  D.  Hanford, 

As  MANAGERS  of  leal  property  we  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  management  family  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  private  wealth  of  our  country.  In  this 
( apacity.  we  assume  serious  duties  and  grave 
responsibilities  which  call  ujxm  our  expe¬ 
rience,  energy,  imagination,  our  industry 
and  our  knowledge.  The  foundation  of  our 
business  is  based  upon  a  sound  application 
of  these  qualities  to  the  end  that  we  will 
secure  for  the  owners  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  their  properties  over  a  continuing 
long  period  of  time. 

The  management  business,  by  nature,  is  a 
profession  of  exacting  details,  wherein 
minor  accounting  problems,  leaking  fau¬ 
cets,  torn  carpets,  lost  mail-box  keys,  redec¬ 
orating,  minor  repairs  and  the  like  often 
(ause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  real  major 
problems  which  involve  the  properties  en¬ 
trusted  to  our  care.  There  are  many  times 
during  our  work  day  when  the  pressures  of 
detail  bear  down  upon  us  so  heavily  that  we 
anxiously  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
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day,  and  even  wonder  whether  or  not  our 
trials  and  tribulations  are  justified  by  the 
very  nominal  fees  which  we  are  able  to  col¬ 
lect. 

In  order  to  classify  the  major  problems 
facing  us  at  this  time,  this  discussion  is 
divided  into  five  major  groups:  dwelling 
units,  commercial  properties,  industrial 
properties,  hotels  and  special  purpose  prop¬ 
erties,  and  in  conclusion,  observations  on 
administrative  problems  and  the  outlook 
for  management  within  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  real  estate  conditions  as  a  whole. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  RESIDENTAL 
RENTAI^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  residential  rental 
market  has  experienced  a  definite  shift 
from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market.  X'acan- 
cies  have  increased  to  a  point  where  pro¬ 
spective  tenants  have  a  wide  selection,  and 
competition  is  becoming  more  acute.  Resi¬ 
dential  rental  units  are  not  only  competing 
with  each  other,  but  they  are  competing 
with  the  low  or  no-down-payment-balance- 
like-rent  single  family  dwellings  that  are 
being  offered  for  sale  in  increasing  numbers. 
We  have  been  through  an  era  of  lOO  per 
cent  rental  occupancy  and  it  is  extremely 
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difficult  to  convince  owners  that  they  must 
meet  this  new  and  increasing  competition 
in  a  realistic  and  businesslike  manner.  To 
do  this  we  must  assess  the  merchandise  on 
our  shelves  and  present  the  case  squarely  to 
our  owners. 

During  the  war  years,  rental  property 
owners  almost  completely  avoided  normal 
maintenance  expenditures,  which  were 
either  shifted  to  the  clamoring  tenant  or 
completely  neglected.  In  most  cases  the  neg¬ 
lect  has  resulted  in  unusually  high  deferred 
maintenance,  the  principal  items  of  which 
are  exterior  painting,  interior  decoration, 
modernization,  floor  coverings,  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary 
services  such  as  window  cleaning,  floor 
polishing,  and  doorman  service  which  had 
been  rendered  prior  to  the  war  years. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  replan 
our  entire  management  program  as  regards 
rental  housing.  We  must  make,  a  serious 
effort  to  convince  our  owners  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  budget  be  set  up  which  will  enable  us, 
as  managers,  to  put  the  properties  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  rentable  condition.  We  must  de¬ 
termine  what  extraordinary  services  the 
tenants  in  various  properties  are  willing  to 
pay  for,  and  then  we  must  render  those  serv¬ 
ices.  We  must  insist  that  our  resident  man¬ 
agers  conduct  themselves  as  salesmen  and 
not  as  policemen  or  army  sergeants.  We 
must  re-establish  our  rent  schedules,  basing 
them  on  the  competition  which  exists  in  our 
areas  and  not  upon  what  our  owners  want 
out  of  the  property. 

In  simple  English,  we  must  face  the  facts, 
but  we  must  first  get  the  facts  so  that  we 
may  present  them  to  our  owners  in  a  simple, 
understandable  and  convincing  manner.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  set  up  in  our  local 
I  REM  chapters  a  comprehensive  experience 
exchange  wherein  we  can  temper  our  judg¬ 
ments  with  the  experience  of  our  profes¬ 


sional  colleagues,  and  thus  get  a  broad 
market  picture  rather  than  the  restricted 
viewpoint  which  we  acquire  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  our  own  offices. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  THE 
VACANT  COMMERCIAL  SPACE? 

Commercial  properties,  particularly  the 
smaller  stores  in  outlying  districts  or  border¬ 
ing  on  the  central  downtown  district,  pre¬ 
sent  a  rather  difficult  job  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  manager.  A  combination  of  economic 
events  has  created  a  very  serious  situation 
as  far  as  commercial  properties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  point  where  there  is  now,  in 
all  major  cities  and  their  environs,  a  record 
vacancy  factor  in  commercial  properties. 

One  of  the  major  causes  for  these  vacan¬ 
cies  is  the  fact  that  small  business  is  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
larger  enterprises,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  small  merchants  are  being  obliged  to 
“throw  in  the  sponge”  and  either  retire 
from  busitiess  entirely  or  go  to  work  for 
others. 

A  second  major  cause  for  these  vacancies 
c  an  be  traced  to  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
demand  for  consumer  merchandise  in  the 
immediate  postwar  years.  Almost  any  busi- 
iness,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  that 
could  get  merchandise,  could  conduct  a 
profitable  retail  business.  Also,  many  re¬ 
turned  (il’s  were  encouraged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  go  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  pamphlets  were  published  tell¬ 
ing  them  exactly  how  to  do  it.  This  situ¬ 
ation  invited  into  the  retail  business  a  vast 
army  of  people  who  had  neither  the  quali- 
(ications  nor  proper  financing  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  such  a  business.  This  demand  for 
retail  store  space  encouraged  the  setting 
aside  of  large  areas  in  new  subdivisions  for 
retail  locations.  It  also  encouraged  property 
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owners  to  convert  garages,  ground  floor 
apartments  and  hotel  lobbies  into  retail 
stores.  These  tenancies  have  now  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
attrition  of  business  problems,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  many  of  them  never  again  will 
be  used  for  business  purposes.  The  question 
now  before  us  is,  what  can  be  done  with 
this  vacant  space? 

There  are  several  suggestions.  First,  with 
the  price  of  office  building  space  at  an  all- 
time  high,  we  can  work  to  attract  service 
businesses  out  of  office  buildings  to  ground 
floor  locations.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
adapting  our  ground  floor  locations  to  this 
type  of  operation,  and  money  must  be  spent 
to  convert  the  properties  to  this  use. 

Secondly,  we  can  look  over  the  general 
retail  business  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  with  particular  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  tenants,  exploring  the  possibility  of 
expansion  of  present  enterprises  into  our 
vacant  stores,  cither  by  combination  with 
others  or  by  growth  of  their  own  businesses. 
We  recently  applied  this  principle  in  one 
of  our  own  locations,  suggesting  to  a  restau¬ 
rant  tenant  that  he  expand  his  operation  at 
a  very  modest  rental  cost.  We  secured  a  very 
satisfactory  lease  on  three  stores,  instead  of 
two,  at  a  slightly  reduced  rental,  which 
move,  incidentally,  bolstered  the  economic 
strength  of  the  remaining  stores  in  this 
property. 

A  third  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  re¬ 
convert  the  stores  to  their  former  usage  so 
they  may  at  least  bring  some  return  rather 
than  remain  idle. 

In  all  events,  we  must  carefully  study  our 
properties  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  their 
highest  and  best  use  with  full  consideration 
to  all  facts,  such  as  availability  of  tenancies 
and  cost  of  any  conversions.  Again,  an  ex¬ 
perience  exchange  within  our  chapters  will 
greatly  assist  us  in  this  type  of  program. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  INDUS!  RIAL 
PICTURE 

\V!th  progress  and  growth  has  come  very 
marked  changes  in  our  entire  industrial 
picture,  to  the  point  where  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  usage  has  undergone  a  radical  change 
in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  handling  methods.  In  most  of  our 
metropolitan  areas,  due  to  a  congestion  in 
the  early  days  of  the  growth  of  these  cities, 
multi  story  industrial  operation  was  an  ac¬ 
cepted  procedure,  so  that  large  operations 
could  be  housed  within  one  property.  In¬ 
dustry  now,  generally  speaking,  is  interested 
only  in  operating  on  single  floors,  using 
large  areas  located  away  from  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  centers  but  close 
enough  for  marketing  purposes.  In  moving 
to  new  locations,  these  industries  have  left 
in  their  wake  a  great  many  multi  story  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings  close  to  the  centers  of 
our  metropolitan  areas,  and  the  task  before 
many  of  us  as  managers  is  to  determine 
what  shall  be  done  with  these  large  now  un- 
tised  spaces  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
owners. 

There  are  several  possibilities,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  geographical  location  of  the 
properties.  Those  buildings  located  close 
to  the  downtown  areas  might  be  converted 
into  low-cost  office  and  loft-type  buildings 
for  such  tenancies  as  insurance  companies, 
general  sales  office  for  corporations,  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  filing  areas  to  handle  the 
overflow  from  local  banks.  For  the  build¬ 
ings  located  farther  away  from  the  central 
area,  one  of  the  principal  uses  appiears  to  be 
that  of  straight  warehousing,  provided  the 
floor  capacities  are  adequate  and  there  is 
adetjuate  elevator  facility.  Some  of  these 
properties  have  been  adapted  to  use  as  pri¬ 
vate  vocational  schools.  In  some  feiv  in¬ 
stances  in  the  congested  areas,  it  has  ap- 
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peared  practical  to  raze  these  buildings  in 
order  to  provide  parking  space  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  area,  provided  the  resulting  lot  is  of 
large  enough  square  footage.  We  should 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors  in  our 
respective  areas,  so  that  we  may  be  cur¬ 
rently  advised  as  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
industry  for  space. 

HOI  EL  PROPER  l  Y 

The  management  of  hotels  and  motels  in 
my  opinion  is  an  extremely  specialized  type 
of  operation,  requiring  full-time  attention, 
and  the  average  management  office  generally 
is  not  properly  equipped  to  perform  a  satis¬ 
factory  job  in  this  field,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  instances  where  the  entire  operation 
is  under  lease  to  one  or  perhaps  two  tenants 
where  one  handles  the  rooms  and  the  other 
handles  the  commissary.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  most  necessary  that  we  keep 
abreast  of  hotel  and  motel  conditions.  It 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
principal  problem  confronting  the  hotel 
owner  is  the  competition  resulting  from  the 
newer  motels  where,  because  of  lower  con¬ 
struction  costs,  somewhat  reduced  service 
and  more  modern  facilities  are  making 
serious  inroads  into  second  and  third  class 
hotel  properties.  We  must  always  remember 
that  part  of  our  obligation  to  our  owners 
is  to  alert  them  as  to  market  conditions  on 
their  properties  as  far  as  selling  price  or 
fair  market  value  is  concerned. 

OUR  OWN  OFFICES  SHOULD  BE 
MODELS  OF  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  final  analysis  the  administration 
of  the  management  office  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  in  the  conduct  of  a  successful  man¬ 
agement  business.  In  a  survey  of  real  estate 
offices  across  the  country  there  can  be  ob¬ 
served  many  types  of  operation  under  many 


different  circumstances  and  conditions,  but 
the  general  observation  must  he  that  the 
majority  of  offices  are  either  overstaffed  or 
understaffed. 

In  the  case  of  overstaffing,  most  situations 
led  me  to  believe  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  streamlining  the  management 
job,  using  as  much,  but  not  too  much  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  as  is  practicable.  In 
several  offices  the  present  staffs  would  not 
use  mechanical  equipment  and  resisted 
changing  staff.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  this  was  an  unbusinesslike  approach.  It 
cannot  be  considered  harsh  or  ungrateful  to 
expect  the  staff  to  realize  that  business  must 
be  conducted  at  a  profit,  and  employees 
should  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to 
that  end. 

In  cases  of  overstaffing  this  condition  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
management  load  was  too  heavy  for  a  re¬ 
duced  staff,  but  too  light  for  the  existing 
staff.  This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in 
our  business  or  in  any  business  that  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  we  must  face  it  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  build  our  business  up  to  the  point 
where  each  staff  member  is  being  adequately 
employed  for  useful  purposes.  In  under¬ 
staffing  it  will  generally  be  observed  that  the 
executives  of  the  management  organization 
are  doing  too  much  of  the  detail  work  them¬ 
selves  and  thereby  depriving  themselves  of 
the  time  to  go  after  new’  business  as  well 
as  to  do  the  proper  management  job  at 
policy  level.  W^e  must  learn  to  measure  our 
time  in  dollars  per  hour  and  thereby  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  we  are  being  prop 
erly  compensated  for  our  efforts  in  doing 
work  which  could  easily  be  performed  by 
others  at  a  much  lesser  cost. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
noted  is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
most  managers  to  charge  a  fee  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  responsibilities  and  the  work 
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performed.  Only  in  a  few  cases  will  it  be 
noted  that  management  oHices  have  enough 
(ourage  to  charge  proper  fees.  This  means 
that  we  should  do  some  cost  accounting  in 
our  businesses  to  hnd  out  exactly  what  each 
property  costs  us  to  handle,  including  a  fair 
charge  for  our  own  time.  If  this  were  done 
across  the  country,  and  particularly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  would  be  disclosed  that  the  man¬ 
agement  office  generally  is  very  poorly- 
compensated  for  the  high  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  service  which  it  renders— a  service 
which  results  in  savings  far  in  excess  of  a 
fair  management  fee.  It  is  my  studied  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  no  property  in  existence 
that  warrants  a  fee  for  good  management  of 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  its  gross  income,  and 
most  properties  easily  warrant  a  fee  of  5  per 
cent  of  their  gross  income,  I  cannot  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  that  the  fee  pales  into 
insignificance  if  the  quality  of  the  service  is 
of  suflicient  benefit  to  the  owner. 

We  must  keep  these  thoughts  in  mind.  A 
professional  property  manager  is  invaluable 
to  every  type  of  property  owner.  The  man¬ 
agement  fee  is  an  expense  recoverable  at  a 
profit.  A  competent  management  office 
must  be  able  to  render  to  the  client  every 
type  of  real  estate  service  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  real  property  financial  security 
of  the  owner,  and  to  this  end  we  must  be 
constant  students  of  the  real  estate  market 
for  all  types  of  real  property,  and  must 
stimulate  our  thinking  to  determine  and 
secure  the  highest  and  best  use  for  the  prop¬ 
erties  within  our  care.  Our  own  offices 
should  be  models  of  good  management.  The 
demand  for  our  services  is  increasing  daily 
and  from  all  indications  will  continue  to 
increase  in  greater  proportions.  We  must 
expose  ourselves  constantly  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  selling  our  type  of  professional  man¬ 
agement.  We  must  prepare  now  for  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  management  business. 


Yet  there  is  little  question  that  we  have 
passed  from  an  era  of  easy  real  estate  op¬ 
eration  created  by  war  emergencies  and 
housing  shortages  to  a  more  normal  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  intelligent  handling  of  real 
property  is  the  only  answer  to  successful 
ownership.  Indeed  this  very  situation  is 
causing  the  increased  demand  for  profes¬ 
sional  management  services,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  is  appearing  in  increasing  force 
throughout  the  country. 

WHERE  WE  SI  AND  NOW 

The  backlog  of  prospective  tenants  has 
disappeared  and  vacancies  are  becoming  a 
normal  expectation  in  building  operation. 
7'he  ugly  head  of  deferred  maintenance  is 
no  longer  obscured  by  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant,  which  have  been  only 
makeshift  in  nature  lor  the  most  part,  and 
it  is  now  incumbent  upon  property  owners 
who  desire  to  maintain  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  their  property  to  become  more  real¬ 
istic  in  the  handling  of  their  properties  and 
to  treat  a  proper  portion  of  their  income  as 
return  of  capital  to  be  reinvested  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  these  properties. 
New  areas  are  being  born,  and  older  areas 
are  losing  some  of  their  former  popularity; 
rent  collections  are  more  difficult:  most 
tenancies  are  less  stable;  city  and  county 
taxes  and  income  taxes  are  presenting  new 
problems:  insurance  programs  need  revalu¬ 
ation;  the  commercial-industrial  picture  is 
changing  and  owners  are  obliged  to  take  a 
second  look  at  their  properties  to  determine 
how  these  properties  can  take  their  place 
under  the  new  conditions.  It  is  only  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  property  owner  who  can  give 
proper  attention  to  all  of  these  very  im¬ 
portant  items,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impera¬ 
tive  that  other  owners  of  real  property  seek 
the  professional  services  of  experienced  and 
able  property  managers  if  they  are  to  pre- 
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serve  their  capital  investments  in  real  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  realtors  of  America  have  within 
their  grasp  the  biggest  bonanza  that  has  ever 
been  available  to  any  professional  group, 
if  they  will  but  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  await  their  active  and  in¬ 
telligent  attention.  In  my  travels  around  the 
country  I  have  observed  real  estate  oflices 
offering  services  as  property  managers,  and 
I  can  assure  you  they  are  no  more  equipped 
to  be  property  managers  than  I  am  to  offer 
my  services  as  an  atomic  scientist.  It  is  one 
thing  to  hang  out  a  sign  claiming  to  be  a 
professional  hut  a  vastly  different  thing  to 
perform  as  a  professional  should  perform. 
I  would  say  that  the  average  real  estate 
broker  considers  property  management  the 
collection  of  rent  and  the  payment  of  a  few 
recurring  bills,  and  in  most  cases  these 
duties  are  delegated  to  some  minor  em¬ 
ployee  who  devotes  only  a  small  fraction  of 
his  time  to  these  duties.  Please  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  an  attempt  to  be  critical  of  fellow 
realtors,  but  we  who  represent  ourselves  as 
being  professional  property  managers  as¬ 
sume  a  very  great  obligation  to  the  people 
whom  we  profess  to  serve.  The  checklist 
shown  here  suggests  a  few  of  the  major 


points  which  distinguish  an  amateur  from 
a  professional  manager. 

Most  real  estate  brokers  consider  man 
agement  to  be  a  by-product  of  the  general 
real  estate  business,  but  we  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  a  good  general  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  by-product  of  a  professional  man¬ 
agement  business.  In  a  top-ffight  manage¬ 
ment  office  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  selling-leasing  ccmimissions  result  di¬ 
rectly  from  management.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  professional  managers  have  become 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  .\ppraisers  because  of  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  their  clients  for  appraisal 
work,  for  which  they  receive  handsome  fees. 
Every  first-class  management  office  main¬ 
tains  an  insuiance  department  which  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  the  gross  income 
of  the  general  business,  and  it  is  again  oh 
served  that  these  insurance  clients  are  for 
the  most  part  management  clients. 

We  must  watch  our  management  business 
carefully,  industriously,  intelligently  and 
aggressively.  The  resulting  sales,  leases, 
lease  renewals,  appraisals,  counseling  fees 
and  insurance  commissions  will  become 
almost  automatic.  We  are  in  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,  let’s  keep  it  that  way! 


TKX  POINTS  TO  St  CCKSS  IN  l  OI) A^  S  MARKF  I 


1.  We  must  set  up  within  our  offices  a  comprehensive 
and  highly  efficient  accounting  system  by  which  it 
is  easily  possible  to  keep  ourselves  currently  advised 
as  to  rent  collec  tions  and  ex|)enses  on  each  individual 
property. 

2.  We  must  maintain  a  running  record  of  the  physical 
condition  of  each  property  and  must  schedule  reg 
ular  insp>ections  of  those  properties  bv  highly  compe 
tent  individuals  in  our  staff. 

3.  We  must  become  experts  in  public  relations  so  as  to 
attract  desirable  tenants  of  our  properties. 

4.  We  must  understand  the  rental  markets  so  as  to  keep 
vacancies  at  a  very  minimum. 

5.  We  must  have  a  knowledge  of  insurance  so  as  to 
advise  our  owners  properly  on  the  tocerages  they 
need  for  full  protection. 

6.  We  must  know  building  costs. 


7.  We  must  k(x;p  ourselves  up-to-date  on  the  sales 
market  for  the  various  types  of  properties  in  our 
care. 

S.  We  must  become  economic  forecasters  to  a  degree 
by  maintaining  a  current  knowledge  of  the  economy 
within  our  area,  our  state,  our  nation  and  througli- 
out  the  world. 

9.  We  must  take  an  active  interest  in  all  legislation- 
state,  city  and  national— tvhich  concerns  real  prop 
erty  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

10.  We  must  be  salesmen  who  can  use  the  knoyvledgc 
that  we  acquire  to  attract  the  active  confidence  on 
the  part  of  real  estate  owners  to  the  end  that  the\ 
will  follow  our  intelligent  advice  and  will  give  us  the 
tools  with  which  we  can  perform  for  their  full 
benefit. 


Shopping  centers  are  customarily  developed  by  promotional  syndi¬ 
cates.  But  here’s  a  new  concept  for  creating  such  a  property.  Two  big 
retail  concerns  have  johied  forces  to  acquire  an  appropriate  shopping 
center  site,  plan  its  development,  construct  improvements  and  main¬ 
tain  it  jointly  for  the  coiivenience  of  patrons.  Actually,  three  nationally 
known  firms.  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  City  Stores  Company  and  realtors 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  6’  Co.,  are  invohed  in  the  creation  of  the  Cott- 
man  and  Castor  Shopping  Center  in  Northeast  Philadelphia.  This 
article  details  the  pattern  of  oumership  and  development  for  this  im¬ 
portant  new  center. 

PHILADELPHIA  GETS  A  NEW-STYLE 
SHOPPING  CENTER 

by  Maxwell  P.  Bralow 


The  INDI  STRIAI.  AND  RF.SIDEM  IAI.  CXpailsioil 
of  northeast  Philadelphia  during  the  past 
ten  years  can  be  summarized  in  the  now 
commonly  accepted  designation  of  “the 
Greater  Northeast.”  Here  is  a  community 
rich  in  homes  and  commercial  activity,  with 
an  estimated  population  expected  to  reach 
600,000  in  i960.  This  area  of  Philadelphia 
symbolized  purchasing  power  etjuivalent  to 
the  combined  markets  of  Miami,  Columbus, 
Milwaukee,  .Allentown  and  Bethlehem.  The 
(ireater  Northeast  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  industrial  development  which  has 
made  Philadelphia  and  the  entire  Delaware 
X’alley  the  most  intensive  area  of  economic 
expansion  in  these  United  States. 

Food  Fair  Stores.  Inc.,  with  a  foresight 
characteristic  of  all  its  operations,  in  1951 

Maxwell  P.  Bralow  is  a  member  of  the  PhiUi- 
delf)hia  Bar  Association  and  was  largely  resfmnsible 
for  devising  the  legal  instruments  used  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  Cottrnan  and  Castor  Shopping  Center  deal. 


acquired  a  site  of  acres,  at  the  undevel¬ 
oped  crossroads  of  the  (»reater  Northeast. 
This  site  was  at  the  junction  of  Cottrnan 
and  Castor  Avenues,  two  main  traffic  arter¬ 
ies,  the  commercial  potentialities  of  which 
had  not  been  fully  explored.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  Food  Fair  that  the  community 
in  which  its  new  site  was  located  would  be 
better  .served  not  by  a  supermarket  alone 
but  by  a  combination  of  non-tompeting 
stores  forming  a  complete  and  modern  shop¬ 
ping  center,  with  adetpiate  free  parking 
facilities.  In  discussions  with  .Albert  M. 
(ireenfield  Ik  Co.,  it  was  readily  agreed  that 
the  center  should  include  a  prominent  de¬ 
partment  store,  with  an  appeal  which  would 
attract  not  only  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
area  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  Delaware 
\'alley  and  some  of  the  .South  Jersey  areas. 
With  this  outstanding  Philadelphia  real  es¬ 
tate  firm  negotiating  on  Food  Fair’s  behalf, 
a  joining  of  forces  was  effected  between 
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Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc,  and  the  Lit  Brothers 
Division  of  City  Stores  Company. 

As  an  initial  step,  appropriate  measures 
were  taken  through  the  Greenfield  Com¬ 
pany  to  rezone  the  site  from  “Commercial” 
to  “Shopping  Center  District  No.  2,”  under 
the  city’s  zoning  ordinance,  and  to  obtain 
city  approval  for  certain  necessary  street  im¬ 
provements,  assessable  to  the  owner.  In  the 
meantime,  to  implement  the  joint  venture 
and  to  afford  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  conduct 
of  its  operations,  a  new  Pennsylvania  cor¬ 
poration  was  organized  and  financed  by  the 
two  principals,  under  the  name  of  Cottman 
&:  Castor  Corp. 

Title  to  the  land  was  then  taken  by  Cott¬ 
man  &  Castor  Corp.  Long-term  leases  were 
negotiated  by  Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 
with  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.  and  City  Stores 
Company,  as  lessees,  for  the  rental  of  build¬ 
ings  to  be  constructed  under  plans  and  speci¬ 


Branch  department  store  of  150,000  square  feet 
and  supermarket  of  40,000  square  feet,  the  first 
units  in  the  great  new  shopping  center  in  North¬ 
east  Philadelphia  jointly  owned  by  I.it  Brothers 
and  Food  Fair.  Additional  stores  are  leased  and 
construction  is  to  start  shortly  on  the  Cottman 
Street  frontage  beyond  the  Food  Fair  store 

fications  prepared  by  a  leading  Philadelphia 
architectural  firm,  Thalheimer  8:  Weitz,  and 
approved  by  the  lessees.  To  provide  ade¬ 
quate  funds,  the  lessees  agreed,  under  their 
leases,  to  advance  such  amounts  as  would 
be  required  from  time  to  time  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  respective  buildings  and 
to  bear  equally,  as  advances  to  Cottman  & 
Castor  Corp.,  all  other  costs  pertaining  to 
the  improvement  of  the  shopping  center  as 
a  whole. 

Cottman  &:  Castor  Corp.  then  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  construction  firm  of 
McCloskey  &  Co.,  and  the  work  thereunder 
was  commenced  on  November  24,  1952. 


Castor  Avenue  frontage  of  the  new  Cottnian-Castor  Shopping  Center  in  Northeast 
Philadelphia,  showing  additional  stores  being  erected 


The  scope  of  construction  was  enlarged  al¬ 
most  immediately  to  provide  a  branch  bank 
building  for  the  Western  Saving  Fund  So¬ 
ciety  of  Philadelphia,  under  a  long-term 
lease  negotiated  by  Albert  M.  Greenfield  X: 
Co.  While  the  immediate  plans  contem¬ 
plated  improvement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
site  as  a  parking  lot,  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  more  than  i  ,000  cars,  portions  of  the 
site  were  reserved  for  additional  buildings 
in  the  event  circumstances  so  warranted. 

The  buildings,  consisting  of  45,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc., 
160,000  square  feet  for  City  Stores  Com¬ 


pany,  and  6,000  square  feet  for  Western 
Saving  Fund  Society,  with  a  parking  lot 
area  of  approximately  250,000  square  feet, 
was  completed  in  February,  1954.  A  perma¬ 
nent  mortgage  was  then  placed  on  the  site, 
as  so  improved,  with  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  used  to  reimburse  the  prin¬ 
cipals  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  con¬ 
struction  advances  to  Cottman  X;  Castor 
Corp.  The  mortgage  was  set  up  on  an 
amortization  basis,  in  part  geared  to  the 
rentals  from  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.  and  City 
Stores  Company,  and  sufficient  to  repay  the 
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principal  amount  of  the  mortgage,  together 
with  interest,  over  the  original  term  of  the 
leases  with  the  two  principal  tenants. 

Popular  acceptance  of  the  Cottman  &:  Cas¬ 
tor  Shopping  Center  has  been  manifest  from 
the  date  of  its  opening.  The  sales  volume 
experienced  by  the  principal  lessees  is  sub¬ 
stantially  ahead  of  their  projections.  \  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  indicating  balance  of  traffic 
appeal  between  the  two  principal  stores  is 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  customers  of  City 
Stores  use  the  front  entrances  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  customers  of  Food  Fair  use  the 
parking  lot  entrances. 

The  success  of  the  Center  has  created  a 
demand  for  new  stores.  Construction  of  such 
stores  is  now  in  progress,  or  will  be  com¬ 
menced  shortly,  to  meet  commitments  un¬ 
der  additional  leases  negotiated  by  Albert 
M.  Greenfield  &  Co.  The  Cottman  &  Castor 
Shopping  Center  has  revitalized  real  estate 


values  in  the  area  and  with  additional  con¬ 
struction  planned  for  several  city  blocks  on 
CiOttman  Avenue  east  of  Castor  Avenue,  and 
on  Castor  Avenue  north  and  south  of  Cott¬ 
man  Avenue,  the  destiny  of  this  heretofore 
undeveloped  crossroads  of  the  Greater 
Northeast  as  a  prime  commercial  area  is 
shortly  to  be  realized. 

This  milestone  in  cooperative  manage¬ 
ment  would  never  have  been  achieved  with¬ 
out  the  combination  of  vision,  intensive  ef¬ 
fort  and  financial  resources  contributed  by 
the  three  companies  involved.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  companies  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  similarly  to  pool  their  resources 
and  so  create  other  new  properties  that  will 
benefit  our  national  economy. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  customers  of  Lit  Brothers 
use  the  front  entrances.  Sixty  per  cent  of  Food 
Fair  customers  use  the  entrances  from  the  park¬ 
ing  lot.  It  means  a  continuous  motor  parade  of 
almost  7,000  cars 


The  author,  who  is  associated  with  the  Chicago  Land  Clearance  Com¬ 
mission,  outlines  the  culture  of  the  opportunity  that  is  open  to  CPMs 
and  AMOs  in  the  urban  redevelopment  movement  that  is  beginning  to 
change  the  looks  of  American  cities. 

MANAGERS  HAVE  A  PLACE  IN 
CITY  REBUILDING 

by  William  Gerhardt,  CPM 


The  housing  act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
the  83rd  Congress,  provided  among  other 
things  for  federal  financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  engaged  in  removing  areas  of 
blight  and  slum.  Various  state  laws  provide 
for  local  bodies— Authorities,  Commissions, 
etc.— to  do  the  actual  job  of  eliminating  de¬ 
teriorated  areas.  This  process,  which  must 
be  locally  conceived  and  directed,  can  be 
divided  into  two  types  of  projects:  (A)  re¬ 
development  projects  in  which  there  is 
usually  complete  demolition  of  all  build¬ 
ings,  followed  by  rebuilding  to  modern 
standards,  and  often  to  new  uses;  and  (B)  re¬ 
newal  projects,  involving  blighted  areas 
where  there  are  good  prospec  ts  of  saving 
many  of  the  buildings. 

Wherever  redevelopment  or  renewal 
projects  operate  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  CPM  to  increase  his  business  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  operation  of  properties 
owned  by  the  public  agency.  Redevelop¬ 
ment  or  renewal  areas  must  by  their  very 
nature  be  large.  Such  areas  may  range  in 
size  from  two  to  over  a  hundred  acres,  and 

Mr.  Geruarut  has  been  associated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Land  Clearance  Commission  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1949  and  has  specialized  in  management  of 
governmental  properties. 


include  virtually  every  type  of  property.  It 
naturally  follows  that  when  such  large  and 
complex  sites  are  being  accpiired  by  public 
authority  through  negotiation  or  condem¬ 
nation,  the  process  of  acquisition  stretches 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  100-acre  project  in  Chicago  took 
five  years  of  bargaining  and  legal  battling  to 
effect  complete  ownership  by  the  public 
body.  .Ml  this  means  that  any  public  boclv 
engaged  in  redevelopment  or  renewal  work 
will  find  it.self  owning  and  operating  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial  and  industrial  proper¬ 
ties,  and  will,  therefore,  have  need  of  out¬ 
standing  management  skills  and  techniejues 
Few  municipal  bodies  are  staffed  to  be  ef¬ 
ficient  landlords,  nor  is  it  within  the  spirit 
of  the  redevelopment  and  renewal  laws  for 
such  bodies  tci  become  .so  staffed  when  there 
is  in  private  enterprise  the  necessary  skill 
and  knowledge. 

This  situation  provides  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Cd*M  and  the  .AMO  to  assist  in 
civic  programs  of  slum  and  blight  elimina¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  and 
expand  management  business. 

Kspecially  do  CPMs  have  a  natural  place 
in  the  process  of  evacuating  the  buildings 
and  properties  in  a  renewal  or  redevelop- 
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ment  area.  Not  all  lamilies  or  businesses  lo¬ 
cated  in  now  blighted  or  deteriorated  areas 
are  disreputable  or  undesirable  as  tenants. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  excellent 
tenants  and  even  prospective  owners.  Any 
properly  operated  public  body  doing  rede¬ 
velopment  or  renewal  work  will  have  read¬ 
ily  available  lists  of  such  relocatees,  classified 
by  type,  financial  standing,  and  relocation 
needs.  The  CPM  can  make  use  of  such  lists 
in  maintaining  full  occupancy  in  the  prop¬ 
erties  he  manages.  The  law  allows  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  for  the  referral  of  a  useable, 
alternate  property  to  a  displaced  tenant.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  is  usually  measured  by 
the  fee  a  realtor  might  charge  an  owner  for 
leasing  his  property. 

But  the  alert  CPM  will  not  be  content 
with  merely  checking  [X)ssible  turnover  in 
his  existing  portfolio  of  management  prop¬ 
erties  against  lists  of  displaced  tenants  and 


A  NEW  PLANNED  COMMUNITY  ARISING  FROM  A 
SLUM  AREA  THROUGH  LAND  CLEARANCE  AND  RE¬ 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  this  project,  a  Chicago  realtor  guided  and 
advised  by  a  New  York  investor,  now  is  leasing 
agent  for  the  commercial  center  (left  corner) 

owners,  and  in  trying  to  match  the  needs  of 
one  with  the  qualities  of  the  other.  Beyond 
this  lies  the  more  profitable  field  of  new 
business  creation.  Owners  of  properties  to 
be  demolished  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reinvesting  their  money  in  other 
properties.  They  are  thus  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  brokerage  departments  of  the 
AMOs. 

In  enacting  the  housing  law  of  19.54,  Con¬ 
gress  has  provided  special  assistance  for 
about-to-be-displaced  residents  of  a  redevel¬ 
opment  or  renewal  area.  Recognizing  that 
many  families,  forced  to  vacate  by  an  urban 
clearance  project,  may  wish  to  become  home 
owners  but  may  not  qualify  for  mortgage 
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financing  under  the  usual  (jualifitations,  tlie 
Federal  Housing  Administration  is  pro 
vided,  in  Section  221  of  the  Act,  with  certain 
special  conditions  to  assist  such  families. 
For  example,  the  relocatee  may  pro\  ide  as 
little  as  5  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  as 
equity,  and  95  per  cent  will  be  insured  by 
the  F'HA.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  re¬ 
strictions  and  regulations  to  be  followed  to 
obtain  this  special  assistance. 

The  same  Section  No.  221  makes  etpial 
provision  for  the  rehousing  of  rehuatees 
who  do  not  wish  to  own  or  cannot  (ptalify 
for  single-family  homes,  by  specifying  ecpial 
financing  terms  for  rental  and  co-operative 
properties.  While  for  the  latter,  a  non-profit 
type  of  ownership  is  required,  no  prohibi- 


tioti  is  placed  on  the  developer  or  on  the 
manager. 

There  is,  of  tcnirsc,  nothing  unicpie  in  a 
CPM  ac  titigas  the  agent  in  the  developtnetit 
of  new  properties.  What  is  new  is  the  special 
advantages  of  location,  price  and  conditions 
axailable  under  urban  renewal  and  redevel¬ 
opment  legislation.  Fhere  are  among  your 
clients  those  who  would  be  interested  iti  a 
large-scale  rental  housing  de\elopment,  a 
near-in  industrial  site,  ati  opportunity  for  a 
moderti  shopping  center.  Present  such  pro 
|)osals  to  them  out  of  the  background  of  the 
reclevelo|)ment  progiam  that  tnay  be  going 
oti  in  your  c  ity,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
are  working  on  a  new  frontier  for  property 
managers. 


Statement  Required  by  the  Aet  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Aets 
of  March  4,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Title  3J>,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  Showing 
the  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 


Journal  of  Property  Management  published 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  22  W.  Monroe  St,, 
Chicago  3.  Ill,;  Editor,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  73  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer,  22 
W.  Monroe  St.  (Chicago  3,  III.;  Business  manager,  Olive 
Dyer,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  cf  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (non-|>roflt  organiza¬ 
tion),  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


Sworn  to  and 


quarterly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  Oct.  1,  19.54 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
securit.v  lioblers  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  umoiint  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  flduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para- 
graiihs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise.  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  triweekly 
newspapers  onlv.) 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR..  Editor 
subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  Seiitember.  19.51 
EVE  B.  JAESCHKE  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  March  Id.  I95t:) 


This  discussion  on  fee-raising  for  management  services  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  H.  L.  Bliss,  a  CPM  associated  with  Homer  Warren  ir  Co. 
of  Detroit. 


IS  YOUR  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
DEPARTMENT  WORTHY  OF  ITS  HIRE? 


Ask  yourself  this  question:  “Have  I  raised 
management  tees  in  the  last  ten  or  hfteen 
years?”  The  answer  will  probably  be,  “No.” 
In  fact,  if  you  are  honest  with  yourself  you 
will  probably  say  that  you  have  never  raised 
them.  And  that,  I  think,  is  true  generally 
across  the  country. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  why 
this  is  so,  and  then  do  something  about  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  operating  a 
management  department  has  doubled  in  the 
last  few  years.  Office  rental,  employees’  sal¬ 
aries,  supplies,  automobile  expense— in  fact, 
every  item  of  your  cost  of  doing  business 
has  increased  with  little  or  no  increase  in  in¬ 
come  except  that  from  increased  rental  rates, 
and  this  has  not  been  nearly  sufficient  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  net  result  has  been  that  in  spite  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  (total  rental  units)  remain¬ 
ing  about  the  same,  your  net  income  has 
dropped  year  by  year. 

1  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  management 
business  in  any  office  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  poor  relation  that  must  be  fed. 

Many  offices  look  on  their  management 
department  as  something  that  must  be  tol¬ 
erated  for  the  convenience  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  or  clients,  and  not  as  a  money-making 
department. 

These  offices  make  no  effort  to  sell  man¬ 
agement  as  it  should  be  sold,  or  to  train 
employees  to  service  clients  with  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  skill. 


It  is  true  that  many  people  still  think  of 
the  management  of  property  as  nothing  but 
rent  collecting,  and  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  such  thinking  we  will  have  difficulty  in 
collecting  a  fee  worthy  of  our  hire. 

By  the  above  statement  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  there  are  not  competent  managers, 
fully  capable  of  rendering  hrst-class  service 
to  their  clients.  There  are  many.  But  those 
who  are  capable  suffer  because  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  those  who  consider  management 
nothing  but  rent  collecting. 

There  isn’t  a  service  of  any  kind  that  I 
know  of  today  that  does  not  charge  more 
than  was  charged  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  auditors,  all  have 
raised  their  fees;  and  look  at  the  wages  of 
electricians,  carpenters,  masons  and  plumb¬ 
ers,  just  to  mention  a  few  who  are  receiving 
twice  the  hourly  rate  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Why,  then,  haven’t  management  fees 
kept  pace  with  other  lines  of  endeavor?  Is  it 
because  managers  do  not  render  a  valuable 
service,  or  because  management  is  not  a  ne¬ 
cessity? 

Surely  those  are  not  the  reasons,  because 
management  does  render  a  valuable  sevice 
and  one  that  is  a  necessity  in  many  instances. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  raise  manage¬ 
ment  fees  to  a  point  where  the  management 
department  is  a  paying  part  of  your  busi¬ 
ness? 

If  you  make  an  analysis  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  portfolio  you  will  find  that  the  trouble 
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lies  mostly  with  the  smaller  properties.  The 
customary  fee  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
service  rendered. 

How  then  can  fees  on  these  properties  be 
raised  to  a  point  where  sufficient  income  is 
being  received  so  that  you  are  not  losing 
money  on  this  part  of  your  business? 

The  answer  lies  in  rendering  to  your 
clients  a  service  that  is  worth  more  than  the 
customary  five  per  cent,  and  selling  them 
the  idea  that  your  service  is  worth  more. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  on  this  point.  Within  the  past 
few  months  we  have  put  into  effect  a  new 
schedule  of  fees  and  monthly  charges  for  our 
management  service.  I'hese  fees  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  A  niinimuni  monthly  rate  of  not  less  than  $io. 

2.  rwo-family  flats  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  col¬ 
lections  but  not  less  than  $10  monthly. 

3.  Buildings  with  six  units  or  less,  but  more  than 
two  units,  5  per  cent  of  collections  but  not  less 
than  $4  per  unit. 

4.  Buildings  with  ten  units  or  less,  but  more 
than  six  units,  5  per  cent  of  collections,  but 
not  less  than  $3  per  unit. 

5.  For  single  houses  in  an  account  made  up  of 
several  properties,  the  cliarge  shall  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  work  involved,  but  not 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  rental  collected  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  $5  per  unit. 

In  many  instances  the  new  charges  are 
more  than  double  the  fee  formerly  charged. 

The  results  have  been  most  successful. 


W'e  have  increased  our  management  fees 
several  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  as 
far  as  losing  business,  it  amounted  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  W’e  lost  just  one  single 
house. 

riiis  shows  conclusively  that  our  thinking 
in  the  past  has  been  all  wrong.  W'e  can  raise 
our  fees  if  we  give  the  kind  of  service  that  is 
worth  more;  also,  that  we  will  not  lose  all 
our  business  nor  run  our  property  manage¬ 
ment  department  as  a  step-child  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  office. 

As  I  have  often  said,  there  are  many  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  to  an  office  having  a  manage¬ 
ment  department,  so  that  even  though  the 
department  makes  no  money  directly  it 
more  than  pays  for  itself  in  benefits  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  office.  Renewal  of 
insurance  policies,  mortgage  financing  pros¬ 
pects,  prospects  for  your  sales  department 
from  among  your  tenants,  excellent  sales  list¬ 
ings  of  management  properties— all  these 
are  some  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  an  office 
having  a  management  department. 

But  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  the 
management  department  should  not  be  op¬ 
erated  on  a  profitable  basis.  Why  not  survey 
your  operations  and  raise  your  fees  to  a 
basis  that  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  fair  profit?  You  will  thereby  not 
only  benefit  yourself  but  the  whole  calling 
as  well. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS , 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Decorative  sculpture 

On  the  whole,  property  managers  have 
not  been  quick  to  recognize  the  decorative 
value  of  sculpture,  particularly  wall  sculp¬ 
ture.  Yet  even  a  cursory  glance  through 
House  Beautiful,  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  other  shelter  magazines  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  sculpture  is  becoming  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  decorative  treatments. 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  of  sculp¬ 
ture  is  its  third  dimension.  It  stands  out  so 
definitely  that  it  rapidly  draws  the  eye  to 
itself.  A  second  advantage  is  that  sculpture 
lends  itself  so  well  to  the  economies  of  re¬ 
production.  A  reproduction  of  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  is  obviously  a  cheap  copy.  But  a 
reproduction  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  can  be 
just  as  good  as  the  original,  because  much 
of  sculpture  (all  bronze,  for  example)  is 
created  by  reproduction  processes. 

Lobbies,  dining  rooms  and  elevator 
foyers  are  particularly  good  places  in  which 
to  place  sculpture.  The  better  furnished 
apartments  or  hotel  suites  can  be  dressed  up 
immensely  by  a  sculpture  conversation 
piece. 

Your  decorator  will  be  able  to  help  you 
find  suitable,  inexpensive  pieces.  Excellent 
reproductions  are  available  from  companies 
advertising  in  the  art  magazines  and  in  some 
of  the  home  magazines.  Larger  decorative 
pieces  are  available  from  companies  serv¬ 
ing  the  window  display  field. 


It’s  worth  shopping  around  for  sculpture 
pieces,  even  for  walk-up  halls. 

Overloaded  electric  circuits 

Winter  is  the  time  to  check  your  elec¬ 
trical  circuits  and  see  that  they  are  ready  for 
next  year’s  loads. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  sales  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  units,  rotisseries,  TV  sets,  etc., 
will  affect  the  wiring  needs  of  every  build¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  Many  buildings  are  ill 
prepared  for  the  loads  now  being  put  on 
them.  Many  more  systems  will  be  obsolete 
in  another  five  years. 

Better  check  now,  and  when  making 
changes,  make  the  new  load  limit  large 
enough  for  the  future. 

Table  top  replacements 

More  and  more,  as  you  travel  around,  you 
see  old  counter  and  table  tops  being  re¬ 
surfaced  with  some  of  the  newer  mar-proof 
laminates.  Monsanto’s  “Formica,”  a  trade 
name  for  their  melamine  plastic  laminate, 
is  probably  the  most  familiar.  Its  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  surface  toughness,  combined 
with  increasing  costs  of  sanding  down  and 
re- varnishing  or  re  painting  scratched  and 
burned  tops,  have  done  much  to  push  its 
use.  The  do-it-yourself  movement  can  help 
property  managers  by  stimulating  tenants 
to  want  to  take  on  such  jobs  themselves. 
Check  your  own  costs  on  bedside  tables,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  now  have  to  use  glass. 
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Soil  soakers 

A  little  late  in  the  year  to  be  thinking 
about  gardens  and  lawns,  but  a  complaint 
is  worth  putting  out  at  any  time. 

The  new  plastic  soil  soakers  (long  lengths 
of  plastic  hose  with  holes  in  one  side) 
seemed  made  to  order  in  the  ads.  They 
wouldn’t  rot  like  the  canvas  soakers. 
Trouble  is,  they  sprinkle,  but  don’t  soak. 
W'ith  pressure  low  enough  to  keep  the  water 
from  shooting  up  into  the  air,  the  water  dis¬ 
tribution  is  very  spotty,  which  means  it 
doesn’t  work  for  the  shrub  beds  and  flower 
beds  close  to  walks. 

The  American  Distilling  Company  office 
building,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  best 
use  we’ve  yet  seen  of  these  plastic  “soakers.” 
They  are  strung  through  a  rose  bed  under 
layers  of  peat  moss.  To  water  the  whole  bed, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  faucet. 
In  the  fall,  the  soaker  can  be  stored  or  left, 
without  fear  of  freezing. 

Adjustable  casters 

One  of  the  many  things  that  always  seems 
to  need  inventing,  but  which  has  been  in¬ 
vented  dozens  of  times  already,  is  an  ad¬ 
justable  caster.  An  adjustable  caster  is  some¬ 
thing  you  don’t  want  at  all— until  you  want 
one.  Then  it’s  imjxjssible  to  find  one. 

There  are  a  number  of  them  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  is  the  LOKSWIV  Furniture  Slide, 
Adjustable  Caster  Company,  1411  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Price  is  a  little  over 
$2  a  set  of  four  (retail),  and  you  need  only 
one  to  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Final  issue  of  research  bulletin 

I'he  April,  1954  issue  of  Housing  Re¬ 
search,  issued  in  September  was  the  final 
issue  of  this  valuable  publication,  as  the 
Division  of  Housing  Research  of  the  HHFA 
was  terminated  in  accordance  with  Public 


Law  176.  An  excellent  publication,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  construction  people,  but  with 
much  good  information  for  projjerty  man¬ 
agers,  Housing  Research  will  be  missed. 

Cost  of  maintenance 

The  cost  of  maintenance  continues  to 
rise,  largely  due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  For  example,  painters’  wages,  in 
nearly  half  of  the  eighty-five  largest  cities, 
rose  in  one  three-month’s  period  this  year. 
The  same  proportion  applied  to  plumbers 
and  electricians. 

The  problem  also  appears  for  paint, 
hardware  and  plumbing  supplies,  all  show¬ 
ing  a  wholesale  price  rise  over  last  year, 
although  holding  fairly  steady  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Sp)ecial  prices,  how’ever,  are  some¬ 
times  possible  at  the  retail  level,  and  the 
clever  purchasing  agent  with  large-volume 
buying  behind  him,  can  make  some  better 
purchases  than  last  year. 

Building  signs 

A  recent  tour  of  two  larger  cities  indi¬ 
cates  that  building  name  signs  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  in  tune  with  the  times.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  management  signs.  Actually,  many 
signs  have  not  been  improved  one  bit  since 
they  were  first  erected  in  the  Twenties. 

Seems  to  the  more  than  casual  observer 
that  maintenance  men  should  take  a  look  at 
the  changes  in  typography,  layout,  and 
materials  available  in  the  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  field  and  dress  up  the  buildings  under 
their  control. 

Stoolcraft 

Want  an  interesting  booklet  that  has 
good  use  in  certain  phases  of  property 
management?  Then  write  for  “Stoolcraft” 
from  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Company, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  It  amusingly  discusses  the 
problems  of  sitting  while  working. 
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Watch  floor  coverings 

The  lack  of  maids  and  the  trend  toward 
simplicity  are  creating  a  new  attitude  to¬ 
wards  floor  coverings.  Once,  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  was  IT,  but  today  more  and  more 
people  desire  easy  to  “swipe-up”  floors  with 
scatter  rugs.  This  is  a  trend  to  watch.  It 
can  begin  in  halls  and  stairways  and  rapidly 
move  into  apartments. 

Ripplewood  and  standardization 

Strangely  enough,  the  standardization 
process  which  so  effectively  keeps  down  ex¬ 
penses  can  keep  down  income,  too.  In  most 
office  buildings,  for  example,  there  is  a 
place  for  one  of  the  newer  wood  paneling 
techniques,  such  as  Ripplewood  by  Georgia- 
Pacific  Plywood.  Reason:  there  is  always  a 
percentage  of  people  who  will  pay  a  little 
more  for  a  little  better  office.  That  means 
increased  rentals  to  pay  off  the  installation 
cost  and  then  produce  the  profit.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  apartments,  experience 
shows. 

Trouble  is.  with  (Kcupancy  way  up,  as  it 
has  been  generally  for  quite  some  years, 
property  owners  have  become  used  to  the 
idea  of  leaving  everything  up  to  the  tenant, 
who  therefore  pays  no  more  than  an  “aver¬ 
age.”  To  raise  the  over-all  income,  advan¬ 


tage  must  be  taken  of  these  percentage 
possibilities  for  increased  gross,  with  its 
salutary  effect  on  over  all  building  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Built-up  doors 

In  unfurnished  apartments,  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  indicators  of  age  are  the  paneled 
doors.  Cheaper  than  buying  new  doors  and, 
in  less  expensive  properties  nearly  as  effec¬ 
tive,  is  the  attachment  of  a  thin  plywood 
panel  that  completely  hides  the  old  panel¬ 
ing.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  flush  doors. 

Plumbing  and  detergents 

Any  info  on  this? 

In  your  Maintenance  Exchange  Section  of  the 
jocRNAL  do  you  have  any  solutions  or  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  the  effect  of  the  extensive  usage 
of  detergents  on  plumbing?  We  refer  particularly 
to  clogging  soil  stacks  on  the  lower  floors  of  high- 
rise  apartment  buildings. 

Our  inquiries,  thus  far,  indicate  that  manufac- 
facturers  are  adding  chemicals  to  increase  the 
foaming  action  of  detergents  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  We  were  considering  the  use  of  a  defoaming 
agent  for  our  purpose. 

.Any  information  you  may  have  on  this  subject 
that  would  shed  additional  light  on  it  toward  a 
solution  would  be  appreciated. 

Tho.mas  S.  Bunsa,  Exf.cutive  Director 
The  Chicago  Dwellings  .Association 
fnj  We.st  Washington  Street 
ChiicAGo  2,  Illinois 
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GEORGE  L.  CARTER 

464  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  Los  Angeles,  California,  March  10,  1919:  as¬ 
sistant  trust  officer  for  the  American  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  where  for  9  years  he  has  engaged  in  mortgage 
lending,  brokerage,  insurance,  building  and  man¬ 
agement  of  all  types  of  property:  he  is  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  the  state  of  California. 

LLOYD  D.  HANFORD,  JR. 

85  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  April  14,  1928;  after 
receiving  an  A.B.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  California, 
he  became  assistant  general  manager  of  his  father’s 
firm.  Property  Management  Company,  engaging  in 
brokerage,  insurance,  and  management  of  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  buildings;  spent  2  years  in 
service  during  WVV  II  (1951-1952):  is  a  member  of 
the  education  comm,  of  the  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  in  California. 

EUGENE  W.  L.\THROP 

650  17TH  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Arnold,  Nebraska,  November  8,  1914:  he 
joined  the  real  estate  department  of  Garrett- 
Bromfield  fe  Co.  in  1946  and  is  presently  devoting 
full  time  to  the  management  of  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings,  and  shopping  centers; 
his  81/2  years  in  the  real  estate  field  also  include 
mortgage  lending,  accounting  and  processing  loans 
for  FHA  and  VA;  he  was  an  officer  with  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Corps  during  WW  II;  attended  IREM’s  Man¬ 
agement  Course  in  Chicago  in  1953;  is  a  member  of 
the  property  management  division  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Realtors:  professional  territory  covers 
Metropolitan  Denver,  Colorado. 

JOHN  T.  ORPIN 

1613  Eye  .Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Born,  .\shland,  Kentucky,  June  26,  1921;  from  1946- 
1948  he  was  a  real  estate  salesman  for  Goldsten 
Bros.,  from  1948-1951  in  the  property  management 


department  of  H.  G.  Smithy  Co.  and  since  1951  has 
been  property  manager  with  Sidney  Z.  Mensh  & 
Company  devoting  full  time  to  the  management  of 
residences  and  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings; 
he  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1954:  is  on  the  membership  comm,  of  the 
B.  O.  &  M.  .\ssoc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.  and  the  D.C.  Board  of 
Eratle;  professional  territory  covers  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 

WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 

927-15TH  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1922:  assistant 
rental  manager  for  Frank  S.  Phillips,  Realtor  where 
for  5  years  he  has  specialized  in  management  of 
residences,  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings  and 
suburban  shopping  centers;  experience  also  includes 
financing,  appraising  and  selling;  he  received  an 
.\.A.  degree  at  George  Washington  Univ.;  attended 
IREM’s  Maintenance  School  in  Chicago  (1954):  is 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Real  Estate  Board, 
Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the  District  of 
('.olumbia  and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

WHITNEY  STAPLES 

1195  71ST  Street,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  7,  1919:  operates 
a  general  real  estate  office  under  his  own  name  and 
specializes  in  management  of  residences,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  completed  IREM’s  Man¬ 
agement  Course  and  Maintenance  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago  (1954):  is  a  member  of  the  Miami  Beach  Board 
of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Miami, 
HollywcKKl  and  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

I  HOMAS  J.  WE.SLEY,  JR. 

30  Nori  h  Pryor  Street,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  5,  1910;  he 
joined  the  property  management  department  of 
Rhodes,  Inc.  in  1939  and  handled  real  estate  for  the 
Army  for  4  years  before  taking  charge  of  real  estate 
for  the  Air  Force  for  the  U.S.  and  possessions:  since 
1947  he  has  been  vice  president  of  Allan-Grayson 
Realty  Co.  where  he  engages  in  brokerage,  apprais- 
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ing  and  management  of  apartment,  store  and  loft 
buildings;  he  received  a  B.B.A.  degree  at  Emory 
Univ.  and  has  taught  property  management  at  the 
Univ.  of  Georgia  (Atlanta  Div.):  is  on  the  executive 
comm,  of  the  local  B.  O.  &:  M.  Assoc,  and  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board  and  C  of  C;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  primarily  .Atlanta,  Georgia. 

STEWART  WIGHT 

202  Hkaley  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  28,  192(1:  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ward  Wight  Realty  Company  where  for  the 
past  6  years  he  has  devoted  full  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  store,  apartment  and  office  buildings;  he 
completed  IREM's  Management  Course  (1954)  and 
Maintenance  School  (1950)  in  C^hicago;  is  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board  and  president  of 
the  Jr.  C  of  C;  professional  territory  covers  metro¬ 
politan  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  LYON  HEALY 

145  South  .Arthur,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

Born,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  January  16,  1902:  manager 
of  the  real  estate  dept,  of  Turner  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc.  dealing  in  management  of  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erties  as  well  as  selling,  appraising,  lending,  con¬ 
tract  brokerage,  building  and  architecture:  except 
for  2  years  spent  as  superintendent  of  construction 
and  maintenance  for  the  Post  Engineers  of  the  Army 
.Air  Base  in  Pocatello,  he  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
field  for  32  years;  he  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Pocatello  Board  of  Realtors:  was  chairman  of  the 
Bannock  County  Polio  Foundation  for  7  years;  is 
active  in  the  Pocatello  Safety  Council  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  conducting  Idaho  real  estate  clinics  each 
year  since  1947:  was  appointed  in  1953  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  Idaho  Real  Estate  Brokers  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  state  of  Idaho. 

JAMES  E.  BAGLEY,  JR. 

50  State  Street,  Boston,  MAssAt;HusETTS 

Born,  Winthrop,  Massachusetts,  February  21,  1900; 
director,  treasurer  and  attorney  for  the  Proprietors 
of  Boston  Pier  or  the  Long  Wharf,  Lewis  Wharf 
Company,  The  Commercial  Wharf  Company  and 
Essex  Company  for  which  firms  he  manages  com¬ 
mercial  and  wharf  properties  and  supervises  all  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction:  his  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  real  estate  field  also  include  brokerage, 
financing  and  appraising:  he  received  a  B.L.  degree 
at  Suffolk  Univ.;  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Real 


Estate  Board  and  C  of  C  (comm,  on  state  affairs): 
the  American,  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Bar  As- 
socs.  and  the  Managers  of  Boston  Port  and  Seamen’s 
.Aid  Society:  professional  territory  covers  Boston  and 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

EDWARD  G.  BALL 

13440  West  Seven  Mile  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  .August  9,  1922;  from  1946- 
1951  he  was  office  manager  for  Frederic  C.  Collin, 
after  which  he  joined  Bert  L.  Smokier  &:  Co.  as  prop¬ 
erty  manager  and  since  1952  has  been  property 
manager  for  the  Hechtman  Management  Co.  devot¬ 
ing  full  time  to  the  management  of  apartment  and 
commercial  buildings;  his  8  years  of  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field  also  include  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  brokerage:  he  received  a  certificate  in  real 
estate  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan;  attended  IREM’s 
Management  Course  in  Chicago  in  1954:  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Detroit,  Michigan. 

BERl  W.  HEIMS 

1005  Grand  .Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  22,  1913;  he 
spent  7  years  in  the  management  dept,  of  Herbert 
V.  Jones  &:  Co.  and  5  years  in  the  management  and 
sales  depts.  of  Carl  B.  Rechner  &  .Associates  before 
establishing  Bert  W.  Heims  &  Company,  Realtors 
(1945)  where  he  manages  residences  and  apartment 
and  store  buildings;  his  23  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field  also  include  brokerage,  architecture, 
appraising,  building  and  management  of  all  types 
of  property;  he  is  a  director  of  the  .A.  O.  &  M.  .Assoc.; 
teacher  at  the  Real  Estate  Institute  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  member  of  the  C  of  C, 
NIREB  and  the  Missouri  Real  Estate  Assoc.;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  suburbs. 

IRVING  C.  RUBIN 

300  Lathrop  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  July  13,  1921; 
he  became  vice  president  of  the  Assured  Realty 
Corp.  in  1946  where  he  engages  in  brokerage  and 
management  of  apartment  and  office  buildings;  he 
received  an  .A.B.  degree  at  Brown  Univ.;  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Kansas  City  and  C  of  C,  and  president  of  the 
A.  O.  &  M.  .Assoc,  of  Kansas  City;  he  is  on  the  board 
of  councilors  of  Menorah  Hospital;  professional 
territory  covers  greater  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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ALBERT  H.  VVESTENDORF 
Tenth  and  O  Streets,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Born,  Deer  Park,  Ohio,  November  17,  1921;  he  has 
been  property  manager  of  The  First  Trust  Company 
since  1951  where  he  deals  in  the  management  of 
residences  and  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings 
as  well  as  appraising  and  leasing  commercial  prop¬ 
erty;  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of 
Nebraska:  was  a  graduate  of  Officers  Training 
School  and  instructor  in  the  Air  Force  Technical 
Training  Command  during  VVW  II;  attended 
IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago  in  1953; 
is  chairman  of  the  industrial  comm,  of  the  Lincoln 
Board  of  Realtors  and  a  member  of  the  contact  club 
of  the  Sr.  C  of  C;  professional  territory  covers 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

JACK  R.  EVAHN 

1029  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  September  25,  1913:  in  the 
real  estate  field  for  20  years,  he  has  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  E.  H,  Benner  Co.  since 
1942;  experience  includes  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings,  ap¬ 
praising  and  brokerage;  he  is  president  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  and  former  vice  president  of  the 
B.  O.  &  M.  Assoc,  of  Omaha:  professional  territory 
covers  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

RANDALL  K.  WEETH 

1613  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  March  27,  1901;  entered 
the  real  estate  field  in  1948  as  property  manager  for 
Byron  Reed  Company,  Inc.;  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement  of  all  types  of  property;  he  received  an 
A.B.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska:  is  a  member 
of  the  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WILLIAM  H.  DINGLEBERRY,  JR. 

80-84  Exchange  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Born,  Binghamton,  New  York,  March  10,  1923;  for 
the  past  7  years  he  has  been  real  estate  manager  of 
the  Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company:  en¬ 
gages  in  appraising  and  management  of  residences 
and  office  buildings;  specializes  in  analysis  of  com- 
merical  and  apartment  loans;  received  a  B.S.  degree 
at  Union  College;  completed  IREM’s  Management 
Course  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  (1947):  is  a  member 
of  the  Broome  County  Real  Estate  Board,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Jr.  C  of  C  and  .AIREA;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Binghamton  and  New  York,  New  York, 
and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


.ALLEN  H.  PERRIS 

41  East  First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Born,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  30,  1926;  vice 
president  of  Geo.  Huffman  Realty,  Inc.;  3  years' 
experience  in  management  of  all  types  of  property; 
he  received  a  B.A.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (1950);  completed  IREM’s  Management 
Course  in  St.  Louis  (1952):  is  a  member  of  the 
Dayton  Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory 
covers  Miami  Valley  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

BERNARD  L.  LINDER 

907  Union  National  Bank  Building 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Born,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  July  9,  1925:  after 
3  years  as  salesman  and  broker  for  Thomas  J. 
Roche,  Realtor  in  1952  he  became  vice  president  of 
Cadillac  Realty,  Inc.;  engages  in  management  of  the 
Gypsy  Lane  Medical  Arts  Bldg,  and  numerous  du¬ 
plex  apartment  buildings,  mortgage  lending  and  ap¬ 
praising;  he  received  both  a  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  at 
Geneva  College;  is  a  member  of  the  Youngstown 
Real  Estate  Board,  National  Assoc,  of  Credit  Men, 
Mortgage  Bankers  Assoc,  and  SR.A:  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  greater  Youngstown,  Ohio  area. 

EDMOND  F.  O’NEILL 

812  East  Street,  Phtsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September  15,  1925: 
joined  Rittle-Rosfeld  Co.  in  1947  as  rent  manager; 
specializes  in  management  of  residences  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings;  he  completed  IREM’s  Management 
Course  in  Chicago  (1954);  is  a  member  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory 
covers  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  sub¬ 
urban  areas. 

RUBY  M.  WRIGHT 

Second  Avenue  and  Marion  .Sireet 

Seattle,  Washington 

Born,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Canada,  September  23, 
1896;  from  1945-1953  she  owned  and  operated  a  real 
estate  business  and  is  currently  assistant  property 
manager  for  West  &  Wheeler  Associates,  Inc.;  her 
1 1  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  include 
appraising,  building  and  architecture,  brokerage, 
selling  and  management  of  all  types  of  property; 
she  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  British 
Columbia;  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course 
in  Chicago  (1953):  is  a  director  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board;  secretary 
of  the  Mayor’s  Realty  Advisory  Comm.;  member  of 
the  .Seattle  Business  &  Prof.  Women’s  Club;  received 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  for  outstanding  work 
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done  in  the  field  of  general  real  estate  from 
NAREB’s  Women’s  Council  of  which  she  was  a 
regional  vice  president:  professional  territory  covers 
Seattle,  Washington. 

WARREN  S.  LAGERQUIST 

1001  Pacific  Avenue,  Tacoma,  VV^ashington 

Born,  Essex,  Iowa,  April  30,  1894:  president  of  W. 
H.  Opie  &  Company  with  which  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  the  past  30  years;  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement  of  residential  and  commercial  properties, 
real  estate  brokerage  and  insurance:  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  and  mortgage  correspondent  for  the  New  York, 
John  Hancock  and  Occidental  Life  Ins.  Cos.:  he 
completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago 
(1954);  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  Tacoma  Real  Estate 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  C  of  C;  past  com¬ 
mander,  American  Legion:  serves  on  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil:  professional  territory  covers  Tacoma,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

HAROLD  C.  STARKEY 

109  South  Tenth  Street,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Born,  Cedar  Rapids,  Nebraska,  November  11,  1916: 
formerly  vice  president  of  G.  D.  Barclay  Company, 
he  has  been  assistant  vice  president  of  Ward  Smith, 
Inc.  since  1951  engaging  in  appraising,  brokerage, 
mortgage  supervision  and  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment  and  store  buildings  and  ware¬ 
houses;  he  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course 
in  Chicago  (1954):  is  second  vice  president  of  the 
I'acoma  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.;  past  president  of 
the  Tacoma  Chapter  of  SRA,  member  of  .AIRE.\ 
and  instructor  in  Tacoma  public  schools;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Southwest  Washington. 

M.  J.  MELTON 

10154-103  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Born,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Canada,  January  23. 
1929:  in  1948  he  joined  L.  T.  Melton  Real  Estate 


Ltd.  and  is  currently  manager  of  the  property  man¬ 
agement  dept.;  his  7  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field  include  brokerage,  mortgage  lending, 
financing  and  management  of  all  types  of  property; 
he  completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in  St. 
Louis  (1952):  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

B.  R.  KER 

909  Govern.ment  Street 
Victoria,  Briiish  Columbia,  Canada 

Born,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  June  14, 
1897;  after  receiving  an  army  commission  from  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada,  he  became  a 
partner  and  vice  president  of  Brett  &  Ker  Ltd.  now 
operating  as  Ker  &  Stephenson  l.td.;  his  35  years 
of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  include  selling, 
appraising  mortgage  loans,  supers'ision  of  building 
and  management  of  all  types  of  property:  he  has 
been  employed  by  the  Canadian  Dept,  of  National 
Defense  since  1938  to  purchase  all  their  lands  on 
Vancouver  Island;  is  president  of  the  B.  O.  &  M. 
Assoc,  in  Victoria:  sub  correspondent  for  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Ins.  Co.  of  America;  served  as  Colonel  in  the 
Canadian  .\riny  in  Europe  (1939-1946):  professional 
territory  covers  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

LEVERNE  RICHARDSON 

409  Ridout  Street,  N.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born,  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  March  21,  1912: 
president  of  Richardson’s  Real  Estate  Ltd.;  agent 
for  Dominion  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada;  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  of  apartment  and  store 
buildings;  he  completed  IREM’s  Management 
Course  in  Detroit  (1951)  and  Maintenance  School 
in  Chicago  (1954):  is  a  past  president  and  director 
of  the  London  Real  Estate  Board;  member  of  the 
London  Home  Owners  Assocs.  and  United  Com¬ 
mercial  Travellers:  professional  territory  covers  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
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I'RESFOKN  I 


W'li.i.iAM  A.  \\  Ai  itRs,  Sr. 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . l.os  .\ngeles,  C^alif. 

REGION AI  VICE  I'RESIDEMS 
C.alifoniia,  Nex'ada,  Pliilif>l)iue  Islands, 

Hau'aiian  Islands 

I.I.OVD  I).  Hamori) 

85  Post  St . San  Fraiitisto,  Calif. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  \’cl>raska, 

Sorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota 

Grant  A.  Benson,  |r. 

801  Omaha  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

tlahama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 

Robert  J.  Do  i  son 

112  W.  Congress  St . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Emanuel  EL.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  \'a. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 

Herbert  F;.  Goi.oBERr, 

488  Central  .Ave . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsyb’ania,  HVvt  Virginia 

John  Eavvt  er,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  .Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 

Frank  L.  Lori 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 

George  J.  Pipe 

2066  Penobscot  Bldg . Detroit,  Mich. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  fVisconsin 

Harold  J.  Rieger 

208  S.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  111. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

Raymond  K.  Sherife 

700  Victor  Bldg . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 

Walde.mar  Spliid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  .\ew  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  V.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  Tex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . C.hicago,  III. 

C.  .Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

•,09  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Diiision 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretarx 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  111. 

GOVERNING  COUNC  IL 
Term  Expiring  December  ji,  /psj 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

Bertram  .A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nehr. 

William  D.  CiAi.BRFAi  11 . .Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stephen  L.  Mei.nyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  Wallace  Paletol . New  Orleans,  La. 

Carlton  Schultz . Clevelaiul,  Ohio 

Irving  F.  rRUirr . Norfolk.  Va. 

Term  Flxpiring  December  j/, 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  C^an. 

Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  111. 

A'an  Holt  Garreit  ,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

.Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expiring  December  )i,  7955 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  III. 

EId.mund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

.Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  \. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

James  M.  Udali . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  PocHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Representing  Hoard  of  Directors,  NAREB 
To  be  appointed 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1954 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
\foRTON  S.  Kline,  President 

154  W.  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  j. 

Charles  B.  Swensen,  First  Vice  President 

2H3  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Marino,  Second  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street,  Room  1124 . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Fourth  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Treasurer 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Secretary 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  .Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Bertram  A.  Druker,  President 

15  Kneeland  Street,  Room  708 . Boston,  Mass. 

Haroij)  E.  Waij)ron,  Vice  President 

645  Hancock  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Secretary-Treasurer 
4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Ewald,  President 

218  W.  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Vice  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Tomlinson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

8830  E.  Ten  Mile  Road . Centerline,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Stanton  Jones,  President 

474  N.  Beverly  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

William  J.  Sexton,  Vice  President 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Secretary-Treasurer 

5134  N.  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Robert  V.  Erickson,  President 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  Vice  President 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  President 

i5(^  H  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street.  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 


Milburn  j.  Donohoe.  Jr.,  Secretary 

2730  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  J,  Walsh,  Treasurer 

815— nth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Morris  Wasserman,  President 

274  Doctors  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  A.  Worst,  Vice  President 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 
Roy  Deaton,  President 

302  S.  Boulder . 

Morris  W.  Turner,  Vice  President 

II  W.  Sixth  Street . 

B.  M.  Davenport,  Secretary-Treasurer 
208  Thompson  Building . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Theodore  S.  ScHMtDT,  President 

7  N.  Brentwood  Boulevard  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glennon  McDonald,  Vice  President 

3504  Lindell  Blvd . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vernette  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  President 

500  First  National  Bank  Building _ 

Arthur  A.  Allwine,  Vice  President 

832  S.  24th  Street . 

Robert  R.  Root,  Secret  ary -Treasurer 
515  S.  20th  Street . 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 


Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Rm.  301 . Milwaukee,  Wise. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway,  Vice  President 

207  Prather  Street . 

Otis  M.  Caskey,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1209  Main  Street . 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 

Harry  D,  Woodward,  President 

114  W.  Tenth  Street . . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harold  E.  Denney,  Vice  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

Tenth  &  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dallas,  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
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MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  U.  Snyder,  President 

46651/^  Freedomway,  West . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

11  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Bret  Kelly,  President 

810  N.  Main  Street . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Kenneth  H.  Gay,  Vice  President 

402  Midland  Savings  Building . Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  Padgett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Aubrey  M.  Davis,  President 

311  Granger  Building . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wicklin,  Vice  President 

1401  Sixth  Avenue . ^  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

|ohn  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

1265  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
William  S.  Brenza,  President 

214  Shoreland  Building . 

Victor  E.  Corrigan,  Vice  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . 

Eleanor  Egeland,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . 

Mildred  B.  Callahan,  Treasurer 
3484  Main  Highway . 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
W.  D.  Galbreath,  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Will  H.  Higgins,  Vice  President 

112  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Palmer,  Secretary-Treasurer 

158  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Vincent  T.  Mead,  President 

145  Sutter  Street . .San  Francisco,  Calit. 


Jack  Jacobson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . .San  Franrisro,  Calit. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHARLF.S  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

I  Montgomery  Street . .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAP  l  ER 
Harold  j.  Rieger,  President 
208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  2072. . . 

Abram  L.  Alcorn,  Vice  President 

33  W.  Washington  Street . 

John  R.  Higgins,  Secretary 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1506. . . . 

William  Gerhardt,  Treasurer 
69  W.  Washington  Street,  Room  701 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.,  President 

251  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Vice  President 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Donald  R.  Hueber,  Secretary-Treasurer 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis.  Iml 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

112  W.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . .'\tlanta.  tia. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary -Treasurer 

488  Cherry  .Street . .Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  ^’ork,  N.N'. 

.Mauricf  R.  Spear,  Vice  President 

402-4  Fifth  Avenue . New  ^  ork,  N.^  . 

Harriet  M.  Bensi.ey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

149th  Street  and  1  bird  .Vvenue . New  Nork,  N.Y. 


Miami,  Fla. 
Miami,  Fla. 
.  Miami,  Fla. 
Miami,  Fla. 


Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

55  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

54  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury.  Mass. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  &  College  Contacts 

54  Daniel  Weisberg,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

54  S.  V.  Beach,  Vice  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Alired  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

54  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chairman.  .Boston,  Mass. 

54  Maxi.ne  Ham.mom) . Dayton,  Ohio 

54  C.  Gordon  Jackson  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

54  William  O.  Campbell,  Chairman _ Evanston,  Ill. 

54  Edward  S.  Hart,  Vice  Chairman. .....  Chicago,  111. 

54  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 
54  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Vice  Chairman 

. . . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Delbert  S.  Wenzuck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

54  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

54  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Norfolk,  Va. 

54  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati.  Ohio 

55  William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 

54  Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  William  S.  F.verett . Chicago,  Ill. 


COMMITTEES.  1954 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

54  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Herbert  E.  Goldberg,  Vice  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

54  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami.  Fla. 

54  Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Gordon  £.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

55  H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

54  Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

54  Carroll  A.  Forrest . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

54  O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

54  WiLUAM  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

54  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

54  Frank  G.  Reynolds . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Robert  R.  Root . Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  Theodore  S.  Schmidt . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

54  John  S.  Spencer . Detroit,  Mich. 


Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WiLUAM  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Allen  J.  Block . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  T.  Chioti . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

T,  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

James  A.  Hewitt . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

Maynard  R.  Hokanson . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Robert  J.  Huller . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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55  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Elmer  VV.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

54  Durward  McDonald,  Jr . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

54  Vincent  T.  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

54  Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  Norman  C.  Scudder . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

54  Fred  W.  Speich . Sacramento,  Calif. 

54  Frank  R.  Sylvesier . Boston,  Mass. 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

54  Eugene  C.  Walter . Clayton,  Mo. 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 


54  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

54  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

54  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 
54  Maxine  R.  Hammond,  C/iairman. ..  .Dayton,  Ohio 
54  Carlton  Schultz,  Fice  Chairman.  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
54  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Subcommittee  on  Convention  Arrangements 

54  Roy  C.  Carpenter . Cleveland,  Ohio 

54  A.  B.  Crandai.i . Cleveland,  Ohio 

54  William  A.  Fox . Cleveland,  Ohio 

54  Louis  E.  Goldman . Cleveland,  Ohio 

54  Karl  F.  Kaserman . Cleveland,  Ohio 


55  J.  Wallace  Paijttou,  Chairman . . .  New  Orleans,  La. 
54  Van  Holt  Garreti',  Jr.,  Fice  Chairman 


. Denver,  Colo. 

54  Arthur  Ecksiein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Uy  Laws  and  Regulations 

54  Robert  J.  Dotson . .Savannah,  Ga. 

54  O.  B.  JoHNSioN . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  James  M.  Udau . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGA  l  ES  COMMITTEE 

54  David  W.  Chiijis,  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Howard  H.  Giliieri',  Fice  Chairman 

. Cambridge,  Mass. 

54  George  J.  Beri  man . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

54  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  Wallace  H.  Campiieli . Baltimore,  Md. 

55  John  Cotton . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Walter  R.  Drennan . Chicago,  111. 

54  Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

54  Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

54  Van  Holt  Garreit,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

54  David  V.  Johnson . Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Isabel  R.  Kress . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

54  Raymond  J.  Krue:ger . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

54  Charles  B.  Neuman  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  Edward  T.  Oeeuit,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Henry  N.  Stam . Paterson,  N.  J. 

54  Harry  B.  Tarr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Morris  W.  Turner . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

55  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

54  D.  P.  Ducy,  Fice  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

54  Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

54  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

54  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Chairman. . .  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 
54  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP  CO.MMFI  FEE 


54  A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

54  William  S.  Brenza,  Chapter  President. .  Miami,  Fla. 
54  Aubrey  M.  Davis,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Roy  Deaton,  Chapter  President . Tiiksa,  Okla. 


54  Bertram  A.  Druker,  Chapter  President 

. Boston,  Mass. 

54  Berkijiy  W.  Duck,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

54  Hal  Easton,  Fice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  Robert  V.  Erickson,  Chapter  President 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  George  C.  Ewald,  Chapter  President. Detroit,  Mich. 

54  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Fice  President 

. Newport  News,  Va. 

54  W.  D.  Galbreath,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Herbert  E.  Goldberg,  Fice  President 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

54  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hani  ord,  Fice  President 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

54  G.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

54  O.  B.  Johnston,  Fice  President . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Stanton  Jones,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

54  Bret  Kelly,  Chapter  President . Pueblo.  Colo. 

54  Morton  S.  Kline,  Chapter  President  .Trenton,  N.  J. 

54  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Fice  President. .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Frank  L.  Lort,  Fice  President . Denver,  Colo. 

54  Reid  J.  McClatciiy,  Chapter  President 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

54  Vincent  T.  Mead,  Chapter  President 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  Edward  T.  Oeeutt,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  Chapter  President 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  Harold  J.  Rie:cer,  Chapter  President.  .Chicago.  111. 

54  Theodore  S.  Schmidt,  Chapter  President 

. St.  Louis,  .Mo. 
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54  John  D.  Snyder,  Chapter  President. Baltimore,  Md. 
54  Waldemar  Spliid,  Vice  President. ..  Portland,  Ore. 
54  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Fite  President. .Boston,  Mass. 
54  Morris  VVasserman,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  William  A.  P,  Watkins,  Vice  President. Chicago,  Ill. 
54  Harpy  D.  Woodward,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Richard  V.  Works,  Vice  President. ..  .Dallas,  Tex. 


SPECIAL  COM 

AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 


54  Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman _ Toronto,  Canada 

54  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

54  David  W.  Chhjis . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

54  L.  F.  Niles . Brookline,  Mass. 

54  Raymond  K.  Sherife . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Curtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C. 


BUDGET  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

54  WiLUAM  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman _ Chicago,  HI. 

54  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 


. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

54  J.  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman . Metuchen,  N.  J. 

54  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Matthew  G.  Ely . New  York,  N.  Y. 

54  George  Ditson  Jones . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

54  Robert  C.  Nordblum . Boston,  Mass. 

54  David  B.  Simpson . Portland,  Ore. 

54  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


NOMIN.YTING  COMMITTEE 
54  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  C/iairwian. .  .PitLshurgh,  Pa. 
54  Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

54  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

54  Jay  I..  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

54  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

54  Vincent  T,  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MITTEES,  1954 

DISPLAY  COM  Mil  TEE 

54  A.  B.  Crandall,  Chairman . Cleveland,  Ohio 

54  Maxine  Hammond,  Vice  Chairman.  .Dayton,  Ohio 
54  George  H.  Hacke . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

54  Harry  A.  Taylor,  Chairman _ East  Orange,  N.  J. 

54  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

54  Curtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C. 

54  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMIl'TEE 


54  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D,  C. 

54  Frank  Luchs,  Vice  Chairman. . .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Rollin  D.  Barnard . Denver,  Colo. 

54  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

54  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Raymond  K,  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Chairman,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania . 1953 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . '934~35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 193b 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . >93^~39 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . <945-4^ 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  California . 1952 


•  Deceased 
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